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The National Peace Congress and Its 
Results. 


The National Peace Congress held in New York 
last month, of which we give a more detailed report 
elsewhere in this issue, and some of the speeches in 
full, proved successful beyond all expectations. In 
numbers enrolled, in States represented, in size of the 
audiences, in the ability and representative character 
of the speakers, in sustained interest and enthusiasm, 
in stirring and fixing the attention of the public, it 
surpassed any peace convention ever held in this 
country, or in any other. New York City was stirred 
by it as it has probably never before been stirred by 
any non-political gathering. 

The Congress was a revelation to all of us, even 
to those best acquainted with the extraordinary prog- 
ress of the peace movement in recent years. It made 
clear beyond cavil that the wish to see militarism 
arrested and peace permanently established among 
the nations is no longer confined to a few advanced 
spirits of exceptional philanthropic and idealistic turn, 
but now pervades the rank and file of men and 
women of all classes, from the ordinary private citizen 
of the farm, the shop and the office, to the men 
occupying the highest official positions in public life. 
Some of us were already aware of the great change 
taking place in the public mind, but this Congress 
wrote it out in large letters so that anybody may 
easily read and understand. 
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Thousands of the most intelligent men and women, 
from almost every conceivable kind of organization, 
coming even from the remotest States of the Union, 
assembling session after session for four days, in sup- 
port of what has until recently been regarded by the 
majority of men as a baseless dream and an imprac- 
ticable ideal, is an event of the largest import. 
Cabinet officials were among those assembled, mem- 
bers of Congress, members of the national and the 
State courts, diplomats of the first rank, governors of 
States, mayors of cities, representatives of great busi- 
ness organizations, labor leaders, prominent financiers, 
presidents of universities and colleges, distinguished 
editors and religious leaders, charity and social re- 
form workers, etc. The number and character of 
these men and women, and not the mere crowd, great 
and impressive as that was, nor the speaking, which 
only on one or two occasions rose much above that of 
the average peace convention, is what gave its high sig- 
nificance to the Congress. After such a meeting, the 
ideal of the permanent peace of the world can no 


longer be called visionary and impracticable. To so 
characterize it is to impeach the intelligence of the 


nation. 

We are asked what the Congress did, what it ac- 
complished. And this question is asked often in a 
skeptical tone, as if a peace congress were useless un- 
less it at once puts an end to the whole business of 
war. Its chief accomplishment was just this dem- 
onstration of the wide and powerful hold which the 
peace cause has taken of the national heart, intelli- 
gence and conscience. If it had done nothing else 
than make this revelation, it would have justified 
many times over all the exacting labor and the 
heavy expense of organizing and holding it. Hence- 
forth the peace propaganda in this country, already 
grown strong and self-reliant, will command public 
confidence, sympathy and financial support as it has 
never done before. In this way the practical effect 
and influence of the Congress throughout the nation 
will be incalculable. New strength, courage and 
hope will be felt by the leaders of the movement. 
New recruits will join them. New centres of propa- 
ganda will be created. Young men in the universi- 
ties and colleges will be quick to discover the open- 
ing which this greatest of causes offers them to 
devote their talents and their culture to the ser- 
vice of humanity. The peace party in Congress, 
Bartholdt, Burton, Tawney, Hale and others who have 
been doing such valiant service the past two years, 
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battling with militarism and helping to organize 
peace, will feel more than ever that they represent 
the wishes, the demands and the highest interests of 
the people, and will push their efforts with increased 
determination. The press, too, the New York sec- 
tion of which treated the Congress with so much 
fairness and generousness, may be expected here- 
after to be more sympathetic and coiperative than 
heretofore. 

But the greatest and most immediate effect will 
be the strengthening of the hands of our delegates 
to the Hague Conference. It was for this purpose 
primarily that the Congress was organized. And to 
this end it specifically devoted itself. This object 
was always before its eyes, whatever else it thought 
or talked about. An examination of the resvlutions 
adopted (see page 102) will show how strongly the 
Congress felt the necessity of concentrating its influ- 
ence toward making the Conference at The Hague as 
efficient as possible in the treatment of the important 
subjects to come before it. A few other resolutions 
were adopted covering peace education in the schools, 
the general organization of peace work in the uni- 
versities and colleges, the adequate financing of the 
peace propaganda, and the neutralization of ocean- 
trade routes. In some of these directions we may 
expect large fruitage from the labors of the Congress. 
But when it came to utter its supreme word, the Con- 
gress turned its face toward The Hague, and, as the 
Interparliamentary Union and other organizations 
had already done, it demanded, in the name of 
reason, righteousness, goodwill and all the high 
interests of mankind, the arbitration by the Hague 
Court of all international disputes not adjustable by 
diplomacy, the erection of the Hague Conference 
into a permanent periodic institution with repre- 
sentatives from all the nations, the practical discus- 
sion at The Hague of the urgent question of limitation 
of armaments, the immunity of all unoffending pri- 
vate property at sea from capture in time of war, and 
the impartial investigation by friendly powers or 
commissions of inquiry of any controversies not 
embraced within the terms of an arbitration con- 
vention, before resort to force. With solemn ear- 
nestness and singular unanimity the resolutions con- 
taining these recommendations were voted by the 
delegates substantially as they had been reported 
from Committee. 

The spirit of the Congress was admirable in both 
its clearness and its directness. When President 
Roosevelt’s rather long letter was read, there was 
respectful attention to what he as the Chief Magis- 
trate of the nation said, but his adroit and labored 
defense of militarism of an advanced type — for that 
is what it really was—met with almost no sym- 
pathetic response in any part of the vast audience. 
His theory, advanced on every possible occasion, that 
thorough preparation for war is the surest guaranty 
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of peace, fell on this occasion on the unwilling ears 
of men and women who had thought the matter 
through and knew that he was radically wrong in this 
position. They had not come together to bolster up 
the ignorant and barbarous past, but to assist in 
bringing in a system of international conduct founded 
on the principle that the only way to have peace is 
to prepare for peace, to cultivate and manifest the 
spirit and the methods of peace. Every reference of 
the President to this constructive side of the work 
of peace was as heartily applauded as his reactionary 
utterances were heard with regret. The same was 
true on other occasions besides that of the reading of 
the President’s letter. Nothing in the Congress was 
more remarkable than this solid spirit of opposition 
to the theory that the peace of the world is to be 
ushered in by the arts of war. 

Though national chiefly in its scope and primary 
purpose, the Congress turned out to be essentially 
international. At least, it illustrated the intimate 
way in which the nations are now bound together 
and their interests felt to be the same. The distin- 
guished men from abroad who attended the Congress, 
after having been Mr. Carnegie’s guests at the open- 
ing of the Pittsburg Institute, were listened to with 
the same interest and sympathy as if they had been 
Americans. Indeed, the fact that they were for- 
eigners served to intensify and make conspicuous the 
international and universal spirit which pervaded 
the Congress, as a national gathering, to a marked 
degree. Besides this, warm messages of greeting 
came from over sea, from the Bri of Italy, the King 
of Norway, the President of Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands government, the Nobel Committee, the Swedish 
Interparliamentary Group, the International Peace 
Bureau, etc. Though some of the European news- 
papers made light of the Congress, as they make 
light of everything that does not glisten with steel 
and smell of gunpowder, the power of the great New 
York gathering was deeply felt among European 
peoples, and it will be still more strongly felt, in 
official as well as popular circles, when our delegates 
arrive at The Hague and begin to express the wishes 
of our government and people as to what should be 
done in that world-conference in furtherance of the 
world’s high interests and peace. 


Notes on the National Peace Congress. 


Mr. Carnegie, though not present at all the sessions, 
was naturally the foremost figure in the Congress. It 
was only through his generous assistance that it had been 
possible to organize the Convention on so large and im- 
pressive a scale. In his remarks both at the opening of 
the Congress and at other times he showed clearly that 
his interest in the cause of peace has steadily grown 
deeper and stronger. He pleaded, as he has often done 
before, for the abolition of the murder of man by man 
under the name of war, and for the creation of a League 
of the Nations, so powerful as to make war everywhere 
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impossible hereafter. As presiding ofticer he conducted 
the meetings in the happiest manner, introducing the 
speakers with most appropriate remarks and interlarding 
the speeches with pithy observations, which delighted the 
audience and added much to the interest of the Congress. 
In the sessions of the Congress, as well as in committee 
work, he showed himself thoroughly democratic and 
brotherly both in thought and in manner, and no one 
would have suspected from anything that he said or did 
that he was a man of such colossal financial power. He 
impressed himself upon us all as thoroughly devoted to 
the welfare and happiness of his fellow men. 


The American Peace Society, through whose initiative 
the Congress was organized, had a large representation 
init. The official delegates were M. W. Alexander, Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, Rev. Samuel C. Bushnell, Miss 
Anna B. Eckstein, Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, Edwin Ginn, 
Edwin D. Mead, Lucia Ames Mead, Mary B. Seabury, 
Helen H. Seabury, Rev. James L. Tryon and Benjamin 
F. Trueblood. In addition to these, many of the workers 
and members of the Society from different parts of the 
country were present: Dr. William G. Ilubbard and W. 
A. Mahony of Columbus; William Christie Herron and 
Professor P. V. N. Myers of Cincinnati; Joshua L. 
Baily and Stanley R. Yarnall of Philadelphia; Richard 
S. and Sarah W. Collins of New York; John H. Storer 
of Boston; George Fulk of Cerro Gordo, IIl.; Hon. 
Samuel J. Barrows, Hon. Richard Bartholdt, George 
Burnham, Jr., of Philadelphia, and scores of others repre- 
senting many neighborhoods and associations. 


Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, member of the 
French Senate, founder and president of the Associa- 
tion of International Conciliation, member of the Hague 
Court, etc., was one of the most delightful personalities in 
the Congress. He showed himself to be, what those of us 
acquainted with him already knew him to be, a man 
of thoroughly international spirit and of universal human 
sympathies. Whenever he spoke, which was often, he 
was listened to with that respect and homage which is 
always given to a man of his spirit and accomplishments. 
At The Hague this summer, to which he has been again 
sent by his government, he will be able to speak not 
only for his own countrymen, but in some sense also for 
our nation, whose great popular interest in the cause for 
which the Hague Conference will meet he has seen and 
heard for himself. He carried away with him the love 
of every American who saw and heard him. 


W. T. Stead, editor of the Review of Reviews, who 
has recently made a tour of the European capitals in the 
interests of the second Hague Conference, was one of 
the most prominent of the foreign guests at the Con- 
gress. He spoke frequently and was always listened to 
with the closest attention and interest,even though some 
of his sentiments were not approved by many and some 
of his criticisms seemed inopportune in a Congress of 
that character. He gave most of his attention in his 
speeches to the advocacy of government appropriations 
for peace propaganda, the making obligatory of Article 8 
of the Hague Convention providing for special media- 
tion, and to promoting interest in his proposed _pil- 
grimage through the capitals of the world prior to the 
meeting of the Hague Conference. Since the Congress 
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he has spoken in many places, mostly along the same 
lines. Whatever may be thought of some of his methods 
and proposed schemes, Mr. Stead succeeds to a remark- 
able degree in arousing interest and making people think, 
and that itself is a great service to the peace cause, 


The register of the Congress and its committees 
showed that there were enrolled among its member- 
ship and supporters two men who had been candidates 
for the Presidency of the United States, eight Cabinet 
officers, ten United States Senators, nineteen members of 
the House of Representatives, four Justices of the 
Supreme Court, twelve State Chief Justices, nine State 
Governors, two members of the Hague Court, sixty New 
York editors, twenty-seven multi-millionaires, thirty labor 
leaders, ten mayors, eighteen college and university presi- 
dents, forty bishops, many leading rabbis and clergymen, 
twenty State Superintendents of Public Instruction and 
twenty-six noted women. The Independent, whose 
managing editor, Mr. Hamilton Holt, was the Chairman 
of the Press Committee of the Congress, declares it to 
have been “the most distinguished unofficial gathering 
ever held in this country.” 


In addition to the body of resolutions reported by 
the Committee on Resolutions and adopted as the plat- 
form of the Congress (given on page 102), a resolution 
was also voted recommending to the coming Hague 
Conference to consider the proposition of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Trade to neutralize the trade routes 
of the ocean. It was also voted to approve and encour- 
age the movement started at Columbia University during 
the Congress to establish a general students’ peace so- 
ciety among the universities and colleges of the nation. 
A similar vote was also passed for the creation of a Peace 
League among the pupils of the public schools. <A 
resolution was also adopted appointing a committee to 
raise a large fund fur peace propaganda, and to serve as 
trustees of the fund, the committee to consist of An- 
drew Carnegie, George Foster Peabody, Seth Low, 
James Speyer, Robert Treat Paine and Joshua L, Baily. 


Some of the newspapers, taking advantage of one or 
two spirited episodes in the meetings, gave out the im- 
pression that the Congress consumed a good deal of its 
time in “scrapping.” Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. These incidents lasted, all told, possibly five or six 
minutes. They came from differences of opinion, and 
only one of them, if that could be said to be so, was in any 
sense unworthy of the Congress. On the whole the 
Congress, though full of intense interest, alert and 
expectant, was characterized by as fine demeanor and 
dignity of manner as is possible in gatherings of such 
great size. It was a gathering worthy in all respects of 
the nation and of the great cause in whose interest it 
came together. 


A very important subject frequently referred to during 
the Congress was that of war loans. Mr. Bryan, Secre- 


tary Straus and others contended that it was most un- 
reasonable that neutral governments, which cannot, under 
international law, loan money to either of two belliger- 
ents, should allow their private citizens freely to do so. 
They urged an international agreement that hereafter no 
loans to support war operations should be permitted to 
citizens of neutral countries. 


This subject, with which 
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the peace congresses have been dealing for many years, 
is a very important one. If all war loans could be for- 
bidden war would be practically at an end under present- 
day conditions. 

The influence of the Congress has been widely ex- 
tended throughout the country, since its close, by numer- 
ous articles in the weekly journals, like the Jndependent, 
the Outlook, the Sunday-School Times, the Woman’s 
Journal, the Christian Endeavor World, etc., and by 
addresses, before many organizations, by persons who 
attended the Congress. The Congress has in fact become 
the talk of the nation. 


Mr. Bryce, the British Ambassador, was only able to 
be present at the dinner on Wednesday evening. I[n 
the course of his after-dinner remarks he said there were 
three things that could be done to prevent nations from 
getting the fighting fever into the brain: first, the reduc- 
tion of the pride which nations take in great armaments ; 
second, the conclusion of general arbitration treaties as 
wide in scope as possible; and third, to educate the 
masses and bring home to every citizen the sense of his 
own responsibility for the removal of this oldest evil of 
humanity. 

The Congress received a ‘cable message from Dr. 
Quidde of Munich, expressing the hope that a large 
delegation of Americans would attend the sixteenth 
International Peace Congress at Munich. 


‘loo much gratitude cannot be felt toward the various 
New York committees for the unremitting and exhaust- 
ing labors cheerfully performed by them to make the 
Congress a success. From Prof. 8S. T. Dutton and 
Robert E. Ely, chairman and secretary of the Executive 
Committee, through the long list of committees, the New 
York men and women who worked on the committees 
did service beyond praise, and it was the efforts of these 
courageous and self-sacrificing friends of the cause, as 
much as anything in the “spirit of the times,” which 
made the Convention the greatest peace demonstration 
yet recorded. A bureau of young men of the New 
York press, created at the last moment, did service of the 
highest order in distributing the accounts of the Congress 
to the various papers of the country, and it was certainly 
owing in large measure to their industry and loyalty 
that the reports of the meetings were so full and fair, 
both in the great dailies of New York and elsewhere. 


The proceedings of the Congress went forward so 
rapidly that there was little time for social amenities, 
A reception with luncheon was given to the delegates at 
noon on Monday by the City Club, at which the guests 
came in such unexpected multitudes that the hosts were 
almost at their wits’ end to take care of them. On 
Tuesday the Barnard Club gave a reception, and on 
Wednesday there was a similar function at the rooms of 
the Metropolitan Club, at which only specially invited 
guests were present. On Thursday evening, after the 
Congress closed, Mr. Carnegie gave a dinner at his home 
to the foreign guests, at which about fifty persons, includ- 
ing nearly forty Americans, sat down at the tables. The 
evening was a most delightful one,and Mr. Carnegie was 
in the happiest frame of mind over the outcome of the 
great Congress to whose success everybody felt that he 
had contributed so much. 
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Annual Meeting of the American Peace 
Society. 


The Seventy-Ninth Annual Business Meeting of the 
American Peace Society will be held at the Society’s 
rooms, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, Saturday, May 18, at 
2 o’clock P. M. 

The annual dinner will be given the evening of the 
same day, at 6.30 o’clock, at the Twentieth Century Club, 
3 Joy Street. The speakers will be Hon. John Barrett, 
former ‘Minister to Colombia and now Director of the 
International Bureau of the American Republics; Rt. 
Rev. William F. Mallalieu, Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, ex- Member 
of Congress and Member of the Interparliamentary Union ; 
and probably also Prof. Francis G. Peabody of Harvard. 

The tickets for the dinner will be one dollar each, and 
should be applied for at once to the Secretary. 


a 


Editorial Notes. 

The 
Ontario, Canada, has unanimously adopted 
the following resolution, which was pre- 
pared by Dr. Courtice, secretary of the Canadian Peace 
Society, introduced into the parliament by Mr. Whitney, 
the Premier of the Province, and seconded by Mr. 
Graham, the leader of the Opposition : 


Legislature of the Province of 


Ontario 
Legislature. 


“ Whereas, it is expected that a second international 
conference will soon assemble at The Hague, and it is 
announced that forty-six powers will meet to discuss 
questions of mutual interest, instead of twenty-six, as at 
the first Hague Conference ; and, 

“ Whereas, it is a great and noteworthy fact that this 
will be the first occasion on which the civilized nations 
of the world have all met together in a time of peace of 
their own free will to legislate with reference to their 
mutual relations; and, 

“ Whereas, the British Government and House of 
Commons have taken a deep interest in making - the 
program of the coming Conference practical and useful 
in promoting the welfare of humanity ; 

“ Resolved, that the Legislature of Ontario heartily 
approves of and urges three main measures which will 
greatly conduce to the peace and welfare of the world: 

“A plan by which the Hague Conference may become 
a permanent and recognized congress of the nations. 

“ A general treaty of obligatory arbitration for the 
acceptance of all the nations. 

“ A plan for the reasonable reduction of armaments by 
concurrent international action.” 


The Premier, in moving the adoption of the resolution, 
said that he did it because he believed that the people 
of the Province and the members of the Legislature 
were “in hearty accord with it.” Mr. Graham, the 
leader of the Opposition, in seconding the resolution, 
predicted that in the future the greatest monuments 
erected would be those to the memory of the heroes of 
peace. 
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At the recent annual meeting of school 
The School . : i ° 
je superintendents in Chicago, at which about 


eight hundred superintendents, _ state, 
county and city, were present from all parts of the 
country, the subject of the observance of the 18th day of 
May, the anniversary of the opening of the first Hague 
Conference, as Peace Day in the schools was presented, 
and the following resolution, reported by the Committee 
on Resolutions, adopted : 

“ Resolved, That we recognize the great significance of 
the movement to substitute arbitration for war in the 
settlement of international disputes, and recommend the 
observance of the 18th day of May of each year by 
the schools of the United States in commemoration of the 
Conference which led to the establishment of the Peace 
Tribunal at The Hague.” 

This action ought to go far in promoting a much 
wider observance of the 18th of May than has yet been 
attained. The spirit and general attitude of the schools 
toward any subject of general social and public impor- 
tance is nearly always determined by the superintendents 
and teachers. 





Rt. Rev. William Croswell Doane, 
Bishop Doane’s Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Albany, 
Letter to ngps ‘ 9 
ie akeiee. N. Y., has sent the following letter to the 
people of his diocese : 


“The second Peace Conference of the nations is to 
meet at The Hague in June. To it the thoughts and 
hopes of all Christian people will go out in fervent and 
intense interest. With two convictions, first that its 
purpose is according to the mind of Christ, and secondly, 
that the result must depend upon the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit of God, I ask the people of this diocese 
earnestly to pray that the members of the Conference 
may be made of one mind, and that its issues may be 
blessed, to the fulfillment of the Divine will, to the end 
that God may give unto His people the blessing of peace. 
I authorize for use in the churches in the diocese the 
following prayer. 

“ Faithfully your Bishop, 
“(Sgd) Wa. Croswett Doane.” 


PRAYER. 

‘“*O God, Who art the author of peace and lover of concord, 
who alone canst order the unruly wills and affections of sinful 
men, we beseech thee to grant to the members of the Peace 
Conference of the Nations Thy gift of wisdom and counsel, 
that with one mind and with one heart they may desire above 
all things to accomplish Thy will. Give them such oneness of 
aim and purpose that they may, with one accord, agree upon 
the things that make for peace; and bless their consultations 
and decisions to bring about the extension and establishment 
upon earth of the Kingdom of the Prince of Peace, to the end 
that wars may cease in all the world, and that brotherly love 
may prevail among all nations of men. Grant this we beseech 
thee through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’’ 


It is expected that many other bishops will in a similar 
way call the attention of their dioceses to the importance 
of the Hague Conference. Bishop Lawrence of Massa- 
chusetts, in his address at the recent Annual Convention, 
brought the subject to the attention of his diocese, and 
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his recommendations were approved and sent, in the 
form of a resolution, to Washington. 





The committee appointed at Milan last 


cay September to promote a universal peace 


from Sweden. : ; : : : 
demonstration this spring, in view of the 


coming Hague Conference, decided to ask the peace 
societies to use the 12th of this month for this purpose. 
The 18th of May having already been chosen for much 
the same purpose in this country, it is hardly practicable 
here to attempt any special demonstration on the 12th. 
As a sample of the kind of greetings which are being 
sent to each other by the European societies we are glad 
to publish the following, which has been received by the 
American Peace Society from the standing committee 
of the Swedish peace societies. 
by Edward Wavrinsky, member of the Swedish Parlia- 
ment, and by Emilia Broomé: 


The message is signed 


‘“‘Swedish men and women, assembled on the 12th of 
May to make a demonstration in behalf of the reduction 
of armaments and for the promotion of international 
peace, present their fraternal greetings to like-minded 
persons in other countries. Sure that the growth of 
civilization will be able to overcome ancient barbarity, we 
look forward confidently to the future, when respect for 
the right will be stronger than the inclination to violence, 
and the nations will no longer be divided against one 
another, but will stand together in peaceful and friendly 
codperation.” 





The following is a copy of a letter, 

Letter to . > : : 
2 , 2 a6 2 g Secre g , 

nehmassbttmess. signed by the President and ecretary of 

the American Peace Society, sent early 

last month to the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church throughout the United States, asking for their 


coéperation in directing public opinion towards the 


objects of the coming Hague Conference. Responses 
have already been received from several of the Bishops, 
stating that they are to bring the matter to the attention 
of their dioceses, either by addresses or in the form of 


prayers for use in the service. 


“The American Peace Society desires to bring to the 
attention of the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States the importance of strengthen- 
ing public sentiment in support of the second Peace 
Conference of the nations, which will meet at The Hague 
in June. 

“The interest of the churches in the Conference of 
1899 was most influential towards its success. At a 
critical moment in its proceedings, when the German 
members declined to coéperate, the government authori- 
ties at Berlin were told of numerous letters and were 
shown cablegrams of approval from America, which 
testified to widespread sympathy for its purposes. A 
prayer set forth in its behalf by the Bishop of West 
Texas is said to have had great weight in impressing the 
German authorities with American earnestness. Accord- 
ingly the German delegates were instructed to act with 
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their colleagues, and the most beneficent peace assembly 
in history was enabled to accomplish its work. 

“Tf the second Conference can .be brought before the 
Diocesan Conventions of the church in the form of 
addresses and resolutions, or if special prayers for its 
work are set forth for use in public worship, the cause of 
international justice and fraternity will be greatly pro- 
moted, and perhaps this Conference will be made even 
more beneficial than the first. The assistance of the 
Bishops as influential leaders of public opinion is therefore 
urgently solicited. 

“ Resolutions or other messages should be addressed 
to the State Department at Washington or to the 
American delegation at The Hague.” 


Brevities. 


Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Pennsylvania and president of the National 
Educational Association this year, has chosen for the 
subject of his presidential address at the opening of the 
conference of the Association in June, “ How Can the 
School Aid the Peace Movement?” This address will! 
appear in full in the July ApvocaTE or PEAcr. 





The American delegation to the Hague Conference 
has been greatly strengthened by the addition of Hon. 
William I. Buchanan. This appointment is especially 
fitting, as Mr. Buchanan knows South America better 
and is more influential with its governments than any 
other American statesmen, and will be able at The 
Hague, where the South and Central American republics 
are to be represented for the first time, to make the 
presence of their delegates count for the most possible 
toward the success of the Conference. Mr. Buchanan 
was the man who saved the second Pan-American Cen- 
ference from wreck, and it was through him especially, 
as head of the United States delegation, that the third 
Pan American Conference at Rio Janeiro attained such 
valuable results. 


‘ Through the efforts of Dr, Charles Strong of 
Melbourne, president of the Australian Peace Society, 
a peace society has just been formed in Tasmania. 
Effort is being made by Dr. Strong to found a society 
also in Sidney, N.S. W. 


Rev. Walter Walsh of Dundee, Scotland, made 
an attempt last month to defeat the proposition to estab- 
lish a Cadet Corps at the Dundee High School. But 
though he argued ably that they could not run education 
and war side by side, that they would make poor scholars 
and bad soldiers, the High School Directors voted their 
approval of the scheme. But Mr. Walsh’s effort will 
bear fruit in time. 

The American Branch of the Association for In- 
ternational Conciliation, of which Nicholas Murray But- 
ler is president, Andrew D. White and Seth Low hon- 
orary presidents, Hon. Richard Bartholdt vice-president, 
Robert H. Franks treasurer, and Hayne Davis secretary, 
has opened an office at 542 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
An effort is to be made to establish new branches of the 
Association in the South American capitals. Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant is the founder and world presi- 
dent of the Association. A meeting of the American 
branch for organization was held in New York on April 


23. Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy has been made a 
“ fondateur” of the American Branch, one thousand 
dollars having been contributed for this purpose at the 
great peace meeting held in the Christian Science Temple, 
Boston, on April 14. 


<<? > - ——— 


Resolutions Adopted by the National 
Peace Congress. 

Whereas, the nations, through the application of 
scientific invention and discovery to intercommunication 
and travel, have become members of one body, closely 
united and interdependent, with common commercial, 
industrial, intellectual, and moral interests, and war in any 
part of the world immediately affects both materially and 
morally other parts, and undisturbed peace has become 
the necessary condition of the prosperity, well-being, and 
orderly progress of human society; and 

Whereas, the Hague Conference of 1899 made a 
great and unexpected advance towards the establishment 
of peace, by the creation of a permanent court of arbitra- 
tion for the judicial settlement of international disputes ; 
and 

Whereas, the said court of arbitration having adjusted 
four controversies, in which nearly all the prominent 
powers were participants, has become a fixed and well- 
recognized means of settling international disputes, 
though its operation is only voluntary; and 

Whereas, the principle of international commissions 
of inquiry, provided for in the Hague Convention, has 
proved itself one of great practical efficiency, as illus- 
trated in the Anglo-Russian North Sea crisis; and 

Whereas, more than forty treaties of obligatory arbi- 
tration between nations, two and two, have been con- 
cluded, stipulating reference to the Hague Court for 
five years of all disputes of a judicial order and those 
arising in the interpretation of treaties ; and 

Whereas, public opinion in favor of the pacific settle- 
ment of controversies has made extraordinary advance 
since the first Hague Conference, and, as recently de- 
clared by the British Prime Minister, “has attained a 
practical potency and a moral authority undreamt of in 
1899”; and 

Whereas, the States of the Western Hemisphere, 
through the action of the third Pan-American Congress 
and the reorganization of the International Bureau of 
American Republics, have reached what is virtually a 
permanent union destined henceforth to wield a mighty 
influence in behalf of permanent peace; and 

Whereas, the first Hague Conference, though it failed 
to solve the question of reduction of armaments, for 
which it was primarily called, unanimously recommended 
to the powers the serious study of the problem with the 
view of relieving the people of the vast burdens imposed 
upon them by rivalry of armaments; 

Resolved, by the National Arbitration and Peace 
Congress held in New York City, April 14 to 17, 1907, 
composed of delegates from thirty-five states, that the 
government of the United States be requested, through 
its representatives to the second Hague Conference, to 
urge upon that body the formation of a more permanent 
and more comprehensive Iniernational Union for the 
purpose of insuring the efficient coéperation of the nations 
in the development and application of international law 
and the maintenance of the peace of the world; 
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Resolved, that, to this end, it is the judgment of this 
Congress that the governments should provide that the 
Hague Conference shall hereafter be a permanent insti- 
tution, with representatives from all the nations, meeting 
periodically for the regular and systematic consideration 
of the international problems constantly arising in the 
intercourse of the nations, and that we invite our govern- 
ment to instruct its delegates to the coming Conference 
to secure, if possible, action in this direction ; 

Resolved, that, as a logical sequence of the first Hague 
Conference, the Hague Court should be open to all the 
nations of the world; 

Resolved, that a general treaty of arbitration for rati- 
fication by all the nations should be drafted by the 
coming Conference, providing for the reference to the 
Hague Court of international disputes which may here- 
after arise, which cannot be adjusted by diplomacy ; 

Resolved, that the Congress records its endorsement 
of the resolution adopted by the Interparliamentary 
Union at its conference last July, that in case of disputes 
arising between nations which it may not be possible to 
embrace within the terms of an arbitration convention, 
the disputing parties, before resorting to force, shall always 
invoke the services of an International Commission of 
Inquiry, or the mediation of one or more friendly powers ; 

Resolved, that our government be requested to urge 
upon the coming Hague Conference the adoption of the 
proposition, long advocated by our country, to extend to 
private property at sea the same immunity from capture 
in war as now shelters private property on land ; 

Resolved, that the time has arrived for decided action 
towards the limitation of the burdens of armaments, 
which have enormously increased since 1899, and the 
government of the United States is respectfully requested 
and urged to instruct its delegates to the coming Hague 
Conference to support, with the full weight of our 
national influence, the proposition of the British govern- 
ment as announced by the Prime Minister, to have, if 
possible, the subject of armaments considered by the 
Conference ; 

Resolved, that the Congress highly appreciates the 
eminent services of President Roosevelt in bringing the 
Hague Court into successful operation, in exercising his 
good offices for restoring peace between Russia and 
Japan, in preventing, in codperation with Mexico, a 
threatened war in Central America, and in initiating, at 
the request of the Interparliamentary Union, the assem- 
bling of a second International Peace Conference at The 
Hague. It congratulates him upon the reception of the 
Nobel prize as a just recognition of his efficient services 
for peace ; 

Resolved, that the distinguished services of the Hon. 
Elihu Root, Secretary of State, to the cause of inter- 
national peace and goodwill, during his recent visits to 
the South American capitals and to Canada, be accorded 
the grateful recognition of this Congress ; 

Resolved, that we thank the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, for the noble 
stand which he has taken in favor of a settled policy of 
peace among the nations, and of a limitation and reduc- 
tion of the military and naval burdens now weighing 
upon the world; 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be sent by 
a committee of this Congress, to be appointed by the 
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President of the Congress, to President Roosevelt, to 
Secretary Root, and to each of the United States 
delegates to the forthcoming Hague Conference. 


— <> + 


Proceedings of the National Peace 
Congress. 


A Great and Impressive Gathering. 


What the Coming Hague Conference Should Do. 
BY JAMES L. TRYON, 

The first National Arbitration and Peace Congress of 
America, for which preparations have been making for 
three or four months past, was held in New York City 
from April 14 to 17. Of thirty thousand formal invita- 
tions given to attend it, from twelve hundred to fifteen 
hundred were accepted. Delegates registered from 
thirty-eight States, New York State having by far the 
largest number present, because of its nearness to the place 
of meeting, and New York City for the same reason send- 
ing more delegates than any other city. But States as far 
east as Maine and New Hampshire, as far south as Ala- 
bama and Texas, and as far west as Colorado and Cali- 
fornia sent delegates; while the Middle West was also 
well represented. 

The Congress brought together a great variety of in- 
terests. It included almost every phase of organized 
American life. There were in attendance members of 
the President’s Cabinet, the House of Representatives, 
the United States Courts and State Legislatures, mayors 
and governors, editors and authors, members of patriotic, 
philanthropic and ethical societies, churches, women’s 
clubs, schools and colleges, labor organizations, manu- 
facturers’ associations and boards of trade. Several 
hundred persons who were not delegates took member- 
ship tickets in order to follow with equal interest its pro- 
ceedings. Besides these were the public at large. Car- 
negie Hall, where the principal sessions of the Congress 
were held, was usually filled from the floor to the top- 
most gallery, which meant an attendance of four thousand 
persons, to say nothing of overflow meetings which were 
at times held in neighboring halls or churches, and which 
several thousands more attended, or the throngs of people 
who had to be turned away. 

While the occasion brought many people for the first 
time into contact with the peace movement and proved 
to be for them an education in the cause, a large propor- 
tion of those in attendance, to whom it was also the 
greatest possible inspiration, were already well informed 
in regard to it, having been workers in peace and arbitra- 
tion societies for years. Several of these had attended 
the Mohonk Conferences or had served on committees 
of the American Peace Society or its auxiliaries, like the 
Cincinnati Peace Society, the Hartford and the German- 
American Peace Societies, and Friends’ Peace Associa- 
tions. Not afew of them had taken part in universal 
peace congresses, either in Boston or the capitals of the 
Old World. Altogether there was an intelligent, some- 
times a critical, but always a receptive and enthusiastic 
audience. Applause was frequently and warmly given, 
but while there were one or two exciting moments during 
passages between speakers, the best of order prevailed. 
Several of the speakers had apparently only begun to 
investigate the movement and knew less about it than 
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the average peace advocate in the audience, but this fact 
was an advantage rather than a hindrance to the meetings, 
for while these speakers confused their old ideas of mili- 
tary patriotism with their new thoughts of universal 
brotherhood, or mingled their fears of other nations with 
their faith in them, and measured the ideal carefully 
against the practical side of the question, they delivered 
the Congress from the charge of one-sidedness, and made 
it a conference for the exchange of sentiments rather 
than an exclusively peace and arbitration gathering at 
which no adverse views could be tolerated. And inciden- 
tally this healthy difference of opinion gave an opportunity 
for the deeper students of the movement, when it came 
their turn to speak, to reply to those who had preceded 
them, and thus to correct common misconceptions that 
linger in the popular mind. 

Another feature that lent variety to the addresses made 
at the Congress, giving it color and personality and mak- 
ing its international point of view seem more real by a 
concrete example of brotherliness, was the presence of 
visitors from abroad. These visitors had the week 
before taken part in the dedicatory exercises of the 
Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg and were the guests of 
Mr. Carnegie. They occupied seats on the platform 
whenever they came to the sessions and were everywhere 
highly honored. Among these were Dr. John Khys, 
head of Jesus College and Pro-Vice Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford; Rev. E. S. Roberts, Master of 
Gonville and Caius College and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge; Col. Sir Robert Cranston, 
ex-Lord Provost of Edinburgh; W. T. Stead, editor of 
the Review of Reviews ; Baron d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant, member of the French Senate, and head of the 
French Section of the Society of International Concilia- 
tion; and “ Maarten Maartens,” the Dutch author. 

The Congress, proposed in the first instance by the 
American Peace Society, and promoted by the Peace 
Society of the city of New York, was organized with 
Andrew Carnegie as President, Robert Erskine Ely as 
Secretary, and a long list of distinguished vice-presidents. 
The arrangements for it were made by an Executive 
Committee, of which Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, of the 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University, was the 
chairman. There was a large General Committee on 
the Congress selected from prominent people in nearly 
every State in the Union, besides Finance, Reception, 
Decoration, Music and Dinner Committees, Legislative 
and Judiciary Committees, as well as Committees on 
Commerce and Industry, Municipalities, Patriotic Socie- 
ties, Organized Labor, Universities, Schools, Churches 
and Societies, and a long list of State Superintendents 
of Education. One of the most active committees from 
the first was the Press Committee, of which Hamilton 
Holt, managing editor of the New York Jndependent, 
was the chairman. The Committee on Resolutions, to 
whom was given the important duty of summing up the 
conclusions of the Congress, consisted of Dr. Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, chairman, Andrew Carnegie, Prof. John 
Bassett Moore, Chancellor William MacCracken, Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt, Robert U. Johnson, Judge George C. 
Holt, Judge George Gray, Hon. Samuel B. Capen and 
Daniel Smiley. 

A reception room was fitted up in the Carnegie Build- 
ing in which there was a post office, a bureau of infor- 
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mation, a railroad agency, the executive office, with 
typewriters, registration tables for clerks, and a booth 
for literature, of which a large quantity was distributed. 
This room was one of the busiest places to be seen in 
connection with the Congress. The New York workers, 
under the charge of Professor Dutton and Mr. Ely, gave 
themselves up to their great task of organization with 
the utmost energy, devotion and efficiency. Although 
the Congress was far larger than was anticipated, and 
difficulties were constantly presented by a thousand and 
one details and emergencies, the workers performed their 
duties with great credit to-themselves and satisfaction to 
the delegates. 


A SUNDAY OF CONSECRATION. 


Sunday, the 14th, was observed in many cities as a 
Peace Sunday. It is estimated that throughout the 
nation some thousands of sermons were preached on 
peace, one hundred of them in New York City. At the 
morning hour a large meeting was held in the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, which was opened by Hayne 
Davis and addressed by Baron Eugene de Ferson of St. 
Petersburg, Baron d’Estournelles de Constant and Con- 
gressman Bartholdt. The Ethical Culture Society, under 
the leadership of Prof. Felix Adler, also listened to 
Baron d’Estournelles, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer and 
William T. Stead. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson preached 
to fifteen hundred people in the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church. The Tabernacle was again filled in the after- 
noon, when addresses were made by Dr. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, Rabbi Joseph Silverman and Mr. Stead. At this 
meeting Mr. Stead criticised the ministry and the 
churches for their indifference to the peace cause. 

In the evening the formal dedicatory services of the 
Congress were held in Carnegie Hall. The decorations 
of the auditorium were appropriate to the occasion. 
Around the tiers of boxes were the flags of all nations, 
the American flag and banners bearing a white cross on 
a blue field being repeated at intervals. There were 
shields of David here and there, and the names printed 
in gold letters of Hugo, Richard, Ladd, Burritt, Sumner, 
Kant, Grotius and others, who in the past have been 
identified with the cause of peace. Hung behind the 
platform were crossed American peace flags, the national 
shield and the eagle, pendants bearing the motto “ Peace 
for all nations,” and the word “ Peace” made in large 
letters in electric lights. The Oratorio Society of New 
York, with full orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Frank Damrosch, furnished music. Dr. Jefferson led a 
responsive reading. Bishop Potter of New York, in the 
absence of Mr. Carnegie, whose train was delayed, pre- 
sided, made a short speech endorsing the purposes of the 
Congress, and introduced as the principal speakers of 
the evening Rabbi Hirsch and Father Lavelle. The 
beautiful music, the distinguished gathering and the 
theme of peace itself made it possible for Rabbi Hirsch, 
in his address on the “ Advent of the Plow,” the symbol 
of industry, taking the place of the sword, the emblem 
of destruction, to touch deeply the religious emotions of 
the congregation. Father Lavelle, the Vicar-General of 
Archbishop Farley, having first explained that the latter 
was unavoidably detained by a meeting in Washington, 
read a letter from him, which among other things con- 
tained a plea for the restoration of the power of the 
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Papacy as a means of promoting world peace. Overflow 
meetings were held at the Broadway Tabernacle, the 
Majestic Theatre and Calvary Baptist Church, which 
were addressed by Bishop Potter, Dr. Trueblood, Rabbi 
Hirsch, Edwin D. Mead, Dr. Robert Stuart MacArthur, 
Rabbi Schulman and others. 

While these meetings were in progress a dispatch was 
received from George T. Angell of Boston, stating that 
a meeting of a thousand members of the Bands of 
Mercy in Tremont Temple had passed a resolution 
urging upon the Hague Conference soon to be held 
that statues like that of the Christ of the Andes be 
erected on the boundaries of nations, and that no wars 
be made until such statues have been taken down and 
destroyed. 

OPENING OF THE CONGRESS, 


THE FORMAL 


The opening session of the Congress proper began on 
Monday afternoon at three o’clock, and was devoted in 
part to addresses of welcome. Hon. George B. McClel- 
lan, the Mayor of New York, extended the hospitality 
of the city. Mr. Ely, in a clear and sympathetic voice, 
read a letter addressed by President Roosevelt to Mr. 
Carnegie, in which he said that while “It is our bounden 
duty to work for peace, yet it is even more our duty to 
work for righteousness and justice,” as righteousness, 
though peace is normally its handmaid, is what exalts a 
nation. In referring to the problem of disarmament 
the President recommended limiting the size of battle- 
ships. His letter was listened to with every mark of 
courtesy, but not with the enthusiasm which was shown 
for the speakers. Mr. Carnegie afterwards spoke with 
feeling on the subject of righteousness and justice, pre- 
ferring to associate together the thought of righteousness 
and peace. Secretary of State Root in his address, 
which was read from manuscript, received close atten- 
tion. He went deeply into the fundamental problems of 
human nature and political action raised by the attempt 
to put an end to war. In another part of his speech, in 
which he broke away from the diplomatic restraint 
which was apparent in his beginning and expressed 
fully his individual views, he received hearty applause. 
This was particularly noticeable when he referred to 
“the strain of idealism in the American nature which 
saves our nation from the grossness of materialism and 
makes it responsive to every appeal in behalf of liberty 
and righteousness, of peace with justice, and of human 
brotherhood the world over;” and again when he said, 
“The path to universal peace is not through reason or 
intellectual appreciation, but through the development of 
peace-loving and peace-keeping character among men.” 
This speech, which also takes up matters for considera- 
tion by the Hague Conference, is printed in full in the 
present number of the Apvocare or Pracr. The 
President’s letter was published in all the daily papers. 

Gov. Charles E. Hughes followed Mr. Root with the 
hearty welcome of the State to the delegates, a tribute 
to its distinguished men who had helped the cause of 
peace, and an address on the general subject of peace 
and war which left no doubt among his hearers of his 
independence of mind or his earnest desire for the 
triumph of their idea. With one possible exception, no 
speaker received such an ovation as Governor Hughes. 
Mr. Carnegie, who presided, was finally obliged to sup- 
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press the prolonged applause which greeted him by say- 
ing good-naturedly, “Have mercy on the Governor!” 
There was something about his splendid bearing, his tall, 
handsome figure, and probably the fact that he was felt 
to be a reform leader, that singled him out as a favorite. 
The portion of his address which called forth the most 
approval is as follows: 

“ There are few, if any, to plead the cause of war in 
general, however it may be defended in particular. 
Statesmen and soldiers alike condemn it, and against its 
monstrous cruelties and wastefulness commerce and sen- 
timent are allied. The necessity of war as a last defense 
of liberty and honor is admitted only to be deprecated, 
and in the desire to prevent armed strife there is almost 
complete unanimity. There may still be those who be- 
lieve in the beneficent effects of the discipline of war 
and who shrink from contemplating a society enervated 
by exclusive devotion to the pursuits of peace. Un- 
doubtedly benefits have been conferred by war. Against 
the dark background of ruin, desolation, and death, the 
elemental virtues of humanity have stood out in bold 
relief. And aside from the important and beneficial 
results of certain wars, the world has largely learned 
its lessons of courage and fortitude; of the supremacy 
of duty and the sacred obligations of honor from those 
who, in fierce but heroic struggle, have revealed the 
noblest qualities of humanity. ‘ He maketh the wrath of 
man to praise Him.’ 

“ But, while we justly appraise these consequences of 
past conflicts, we also know well their cost, and we 
keenly appreciate the frightful evils and the enormous 

yastes which have been incident to the evolution of the 
race through strife. We rejoice that the currents of 
progress lead to peace and that the time will come, 
although it may be distant, when war will be unthinkable. 

“ We can no longer look to war for the development 
of either national or individual character. The heroics 
of war have been replaced by mathematical calculations. 
If it was ever anything else, it is now unmitigated hor- 
ror exhibiting chiefly fiendish aspects of ingenuity and 
scientific skill in destruction. Under our modern condi- 
tions of civilization, the supposed beneficent results of 
war in the development of courage and stamina must 
in any conceivable event be shared by so few of our 
teeming populations that even the most sanguine must 
realize that the time has gone by when by any stretch of 
imagination it can be regarded as a general disciplinary 
agent. And in the controversies of peace, and in the 
bloodless struggles for the maintenance of truth and 
justice in our personal and civic relations, must be found 
the arena of the future in which character may find 
severer tests than ever were afforded by historic 
battlefields.” 

Mr. Carnegie reserved his speech to the last, and, 
besides speaking of righteousness and justice, took an 
opportunity to advocate his League of Peace idea, which 
he explains in his now celebrated Rectorial Address. 
Among other things he said: 

«“ War now involves the interests of all, and therefore 
one nation has no longer a right to break the peace with- 
out reference to others. Nations hereafter should be 
asked to remember this, and not to resort to war, but to 
settle their disputes peacefully. 

“ Leaving out of sight material interests, the savagery 
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of war, from a moral and religious point of view, cries 
aloud to civilized man and rouses him to the firm resolve 
that it shall disgrace our civilization no longer. War 
never settles who is right, but who is strong. Might, 
not right, conquers. 

“ Before resorting to force it would be well to begin 
by proclaiming non-intercourse with the offending na- 
tion. No exchange of products, no loans, no military or 
naval supplies, no mails — these restrictions would serve 
as a solemn warning and probably prove effective.” 

He hoped that the great peacemaker of the future 
would be President Roosevelt, but thought at present 
the abolition of war was in the hands of the German 
Emperor alone of all men. 

MONDAY EVENING SESSION, 

The evening session was devoted to “ International 
Views of the Peace Movement.” Mr, Carnegie again 
presided. The foreign visitors were all on the platform. 
The first speech was made by Baron d’Estournelles, who, 
though suffering from a cold and speaking our language 
with only moderate ease, was cordially received by the 
audience and given, as he was always afterwards, the 
recognition due to his great service to the cause of arbi- 
tration and peace. He kept his audience in the best of 
spirits by his cheerful manner, and at the same time 
impressed them seriously with his simple earnestness. 
Other speakers were Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg of Har- 
vard, whose subject was “Germany, a Land of Peace 
and Industry,” Hon. Oscar 8. Straus, Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, whose topic was “The Recipient of 
the Nobel Prize,” Mr. Stead, Dr. Ernst Richard, Presi- 
dent of the German-American Peace Society, Sir Robert 
Cranston and Sir Robert 8. Ball. Hon. William J. Bryan, 
who was on the platform, was asked to speak, but wished 
to be excused until his turn came on the program. 

At this meeting an interesting incident occurred be- 
tween Mr. Carnegie and Professor Miinsterberg, about 
which the daily papers with an instinct for sensation 
went into particulars the next day. Professor Miinster- 
berg had shown in his speech that the Germans, far from 
being a menace to other nations, were a peace-loving and 
peace-keeping people, devoted to their homes and their 
industries, not as the Anglo-Saxons, who like betting 
and sporting and seek to outdo their rivals, but quietly 
preferring to do good for its own sake. The German 
Emperor had been characterized as the war-lord of our 
time, but unjustly. His reign, owing to its strength and 
firmness, had been the most powerful influence for peace 
and international friendship. As this country well knew, 
he had sent to America his brother, friends, artists, pro- 
fessors, sporting yachts and museum treasures to show 
his goodwill towards us. “If a sculptor were to create 
to-day a statue of the Goddess ef Peace,” said Professor 
Miinsterberg, “he might safely choose as his model Fair 
Germania with the Emperor’s crown on her head, with 
a pure sword in her hand and with mild eyes calmly 
looking down on a serious yet happy nation of laborers 
who work for the eternal good of peaceful civilization.” 

To none of these sentiments from the heart of a loyal 
and patriotic German, such as the professor is known to 
be, was any exception taken. Delegates in the audience, 
who by travel are acquainted with the interior life of 
Germany, felt that in describing the disposition of his 
people the speaker had the truth on his side. Others, 


who have to take their information at second hand and 
necessarily share in popular prejudices, were grateful to 
be reminded that, whatever their suspicions of Emperor 
William, he had not gone to war during his reign. But 
there was something in the manner of the speaker and 
in his attempt to justify German militarism that lost him 
the sympathy of his hearers and drew forth, when he 
had finished, a spirited reply from Mr. Carnegie, who 
seemed to express their feelings exactly. The particular 
passage in his speech which was the cause of disagreement 
was as follows: “Germany is prosperous to-day, and the 
expenses of the army are felt by the nation hardly more 
than fire insurance is felt by a good householder. Nor 
does the time lost through the years of service much im- 
pair the national economy in a country whose population 
grows rapidly.” 

Mr. Carnegie repeated what he had said in the after- 
noon, that the German Emperor might become a great 
power for peace, and showed that he had the greatest 
respect for him, but expressed his surprise at what 
Professor Miinsterberg had said in regard to the ease 
with which the German people carried their military 
burdens. First walking up and down the platform, and 
then looking straight at the speaker, who had now be- 
come seated, Mr. Carnegie, very much to the amusement 
of the audience, said: “I must take exception to the 
professor’s statement that the armies of Germany are not 
a burden on her people. I would like to take him to the 
mills at Pittsburg and have bim ask the thousands of 
Germans there why they left their German homes and 
came to this country. When I started in business I had 
a German partner. I have had many German partners, 
many of whom are millionaires now. I have said to 
them, ‘Why did you leave Germany?’ and the reply 
has always been, ‘I have two boys in my family and I 
would not have them in the barracks.’” [ Applause. ] 

“It is said that we are taking the best blood out of 
Germany more and more every year. That is perfectly 
true, and the German army is responsible for it. It is 
too late for the professor to teach me anything on that 
subject. Against his theory I give you facts.” [Long 
and emphatic applause. | 

For some time after the next speaker had begun Mr. 
Carnegie and Professor Miinsterberg, the latter appar- 
ently offended and looking very grave, carried on a 
dialogue in low tones, which, finally to the relief of the 
spectators, who had become troubled by the incident, 
seemed to end with that mutual understanding which 
becomes true peacemakers. 

THE WOMEN’S MEETING. 

The women’s session, held Tuesday morning, to con- 
sider as its general subject “ The Relation of Women to 
the Peace Movement,” was one of the most successful 
meetings of the Congress. Jt was notable for its care- 
fully arranged program and its variety of instructive 
topics in logical sequence; for speeches written with 
literary finish and to the point. There may have been 
more brilliant speaking at other gatherings, and deeper 
notes of feeling were doubtless touched by some of the 
men, but no series of addresses was so uniformly good 
as that of the women. The presiding officer, Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, with her simple but graceful introductions, 
her easy executive manner, kept the meeting moving 
and relieved it of undue formality. The St. Cecilia 
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Society and the Wednesday Morning Singing Club, 
under the direction of Mr. Victor Harris, gave the 
occasion an zesthetic completeness. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead of Boston, in strong, con- 
densed sentences, gave a “ History of the Peace Move- 
ment;” Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin of Chicago, ex-President 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, spoke on 
“The Home versus War;” Miss Mary E. Woolley, 
President of Mount Holyoke College, took for her sub- 
ject “The Educational Aspects of Peace Propaganda ;” 
and Mrs. Frederick Nathan, President of the New York 
Consumers’ League, made an address on “Industry and 
Its Relation to Peace.” Some of these speeches are 
printed in full in this issue. Miss Jane Addams, head of 
Hull House, Chicago, speaking on “ New Ideals of 
Peace,” emphasized the importance of giving to industry 
the same kind of heroic setting that had been given to 
war. Sir Edward Elgar of London, the musical com- 
poser, was unable to be present, but Mr. William Archer, 
dramatic critic of the London 7ribune, the only man 
who took part in this meeting, read a clearly thought-out 
paper on the “ Flag of Peace.” He made a plea for a 
United States of Europe. “Why should not we,” he 
said, “ who are of this way of thinking, forthwith estab- 
lish the United States of Europe, hoist and salute the 
union flag, and consciously and deliberately proceed 
to live in that union, to realize it in our thoughts, to 
consolidate it in our endeavors, to sanctify it in our 
sentiments and affections ?” 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. May Wright Sewall 
were on the program as special guests of honor. Mrs, 
Howe was unable to be present, but sent a letter, which 
was read by one of her daughters. Mrs. Sewall, glad to 
be recognized as an active fellow-worker in the cause, 
responded vigorously to the paper of Mr. Archer, pro- 
posing, instead of the United States of Europe, the 
United States of the World. 

THE BUSINESS MEN’S MEETING. 

The afternoon was given up to a Children’s Meeting 
at Carnegie Hall and toa Business Men’s Meeting at the 
Astor House. This latter meeting, called to consider the 
“Commercial and Industrial Aspects of the Peace 
Movement,” was one of the most distinctive gatherings 
of the week. The place in which it was held, the ban- 
quet hall of a richly furnished historic hotel, filled even 
to the corridors with an audience of men and women 
who had now become fully aroused by the tension of 
three days of high thinking on a subject dear to their 
hearts, the nearness of the platform to the people, and 
the expectation of hearing practical business men speak, 
made it seem like a creative moment in the history of the 
Congress, and, as somebody remarked, a new departure 
in American patriotism. Scattered among the listeners 
were men who wore the button of the Loyal Legion and 
other veterans of the Civil War. 

An ‘elderly gentleman, who had in his pocket the 
original card given him by President Lincoln authorizing 
him to visit any part of the Union lines during the Civil 
War, sat near the writer and was very much absorbed in 
the speeches as they progressed, applauding heartily 
every sentiment of humanity, or taking issue with the 
speaker in quick, dignified criticism, if he fell below the 
high peace ideals of the present hour. 

But, whether of the younger or the older generation, 


everybody was receptive to the new spirit of internation- 
alism and of universal brotherhood that permeated almost 
every speech that was made. People felt that sentiments 
were being expressed that had never been heard by a like 
assembly in this country before. 

Marcus M. Marks, President of the National Associa- 
tion of Clothiers, who has lately come into the move- 
ment, made a happy presiding officer. He said that the 
merchants shared with the professional men their aver- 
sion to war, but they also had a selfish interest in pro- 
moting peace. Commerce and the welfare of the peo- 
ple of every country depend upon the stability of 
government and the friendly relations between nations. 
“T am told,” said Mr. Marks, “that some merchants pre- 
serve a neutral attitude towards the peace movement 
because they believe that there is a financial gain in 
case of war from the sale of battleships, arms, powder, 
uniforms, food and other necessaries. It may be true 
that these calculations are correct from the narrow stand- 
point of their own immediate interests, but no one can 
doubt that the general financial loss caused by the inter- 
ruption of commerce on account of war far offsets this 
small gain to a few. 

“The merchants of America certainly rise above any 
such consideration and stand shoulder to shoulder with 
the statesmen and the professional men in their earnest 
endeavor to extend the spirit of brotherhood till it 
embraces all mankind. I can speak authoritatively on 
this point for the National Association of Clothiers, 
representing the third largest manufacturing industry in 
the United States. At our national convention, held in 
Boston last month, we unanimously and enthusiastically 
indorsed the principles and aims of this Peace Congress. 
We all recognize the fact that the day for settling difter- 
ences between men by the duel is practically over. As 
individuals we no longer try to decide who is right and 
who is wrong by test of swordsmanship or brute strength, 
but resort instead to the impartial jadgment of the 
courts. Is it not time that differences between nations 
be settled in the same manner, not by arms, but by an 
international court of justice? Let the united voice of 
the business community, the practical men of affairs in 
this country, ring loud and true, so that its echo rever- 
berate at the Hague Peace Conference next June with 
the message — ‘ Peace, peace, peace !’” 

Baron d’Estournelles put everybody in a pleasant frame 
of mind by one of his felicitous speeches. Ie gave the 
credit of saving the Ilague tribunal to President Roose- 
velt and the American people. He made a plea for the 
International Conciliation Association, He caught the 
temper of his audience to perfection when he said: “I 
believe it is in this country as it is in France — the 
really good people are more devoted to the good of their 
country than to the making of money.” 

Secretary Straus, who followed the Baron, made a 
speech in short, striking sentences, saying among other 
things: “I know of only one trade that follows the flag 
of war—the trade of the gravedigger. Commerce fol- 
lows along the lines of least resistance, and is not ex- 
panded by the cannon’s mouth. As nations have been 
brought nearer by intercommunication, foreign commerce 
has increased by leaps and bounds. Commerce is based 
on absvlute mutuality. The welfare of nations is bound 
together, and each should be interested in the progress 
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and welfare of the other. Has it ever occurred to you 
that after every war follows a dreadful commercial 
panic?” Mr. Straus believed that nations should not 
be allowed to lend money to one another for the pur- 
poses of making war. This thought, afterwards more 
strongly emphasized by Mr. Bryan, always met with a 
hearty response in the audience. Although an old one 
to experienced peace workers, and forming no part of 
the resolutions of this Congress, it was one of its 
interesting notes. 

Mr. Straus was followed by Mr. James W, Van Cleve, 
President of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the first part of whose speech, being full of the new 
spirit, was favorably received; but the last part, breath- 
ing somewhat the spirit of war, awakened opposition in 
the audience, at times calling forth cries of “No! no!” 
from different sides of the hall. This was particularly 
the case when he said: 

“<To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual 
means of preserving peace.” The speaker quoted from 
Washington. “These were the words of a man who 
was first in peace as well as first in war. And happily 
they are just as applicable to the America of to-day as 
they were to the America to which they were directed.” 

Mr. Van Cleeve made the point that Americans cannot 
work effectively for international peace abroad until they 
have industrial peace at home. The manufacturers want 
international arbitration, but they want it to be supported 
by the sentiment of the world and, if need be, by its 
armies and navies, that its settlements may stay settled. 

Ex-Gov. Nahum J, Batchelder of New Hampshire, 
Master of the National Grange, restored the normal 
spirit of the meeting when he pledged the farmers of the 
country to the peace cause. 

“T am here,” he said, “to represent the great industry 
of agriculture and those engaged in it. Agriculture fur- 
nishes the mainspring of industrial activity. The ways 
of agriculture are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace. My only object upon this occasion, so graciously 
accorded me, is to express the sentiment of the farmers 
in regard to the disastrous effects of war and their deep 
interest in the object of this Peace Congress, and to pledge 
their support to any policies that may be inaugurated by 
it for the promotion of universal peace.” 

Other speakers were William McCarroll, President of 
the New York Board of Trade and Transportation, and 
Mr. Edwin Ginn, The latter explained his International 
School of Peace. Hon. John Barrett, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of American Republics, replied to Mr. Van Cleve 
and carried the house with him enthusiastically. He also 
showed that South America to-day stood for the princi- 
ples for which the Peace Congress had met, and spoke 
of the magnificent service to the cause of international 
peace which Secretary Root had performed by his tour 
in South America. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S MEETING, 


One of the most impressive meetings of the whole 
Congress was the Young People’s Meeting, Tuesday 
afternoon, when four thousand children came together 
in Carnegie Hall, direct from the schoolroom. Sur- 
rounded by the flags of the nations, interspersed with 
the flag of peace, these bright, intelligent faces seemed 
to prophesy a straight road to international amity. What 
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grander sight than the magnificent chorus of five hun- 
dred boys and girls leading this vast assemblage in the 
songs of peace! The very walls seemed to echo the 
feeling of goodwill toward men. These boys and girls 
were selected delegates from the public and private 
schools of New York, and were instructed to report the 
meeting to their respective schools. Not the least inter- 
esting to the observer was the intelligent use of the note- 
book, which gave assurance of future peace talks in the 
schools. Each child was presented with an artistic pro- 
gram, on the cover of which was the peace flag with the 
date of the meeting. Inside was printed the program of 
the afternoon, the names of the distinguished men and 
women who had arranged this National Peace Congress, 
the words of the songs which the children sang, two 
pages of information about the peace movement, and the 
pictures of five persons who have received the Nobel 
peace prize. 

The meeting was opened with reading from the 
Scripture by W. H. Maxwell, Superintendent of the New 
York schools, who presided, giving an address of welcome. 

Baron d’Estournelles de Constant told the audience 
that French children are just like the American children, 
having the same virtues and faults. He urged these 
young people to grow up with love in their hearts for 
the French children, German children, and all the chil- 
dren of the world. ‘And then,” he said, “when you 
grow up, you will not want to fight each other.” Asa 
manifestation of his great respect for American homes 
which he had seen, he offered a resolution, which was 
carried unanimously, that the children of New York send 
a telegram of love and goodwill to the children of 
President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Henry Turner Bailey then gave an address on the 
“Peace Movement and the Arts.” The children com- 
prehended his meaning when he said, “ War has 
swallowed up all but a handful of the wonderful works 
of the artists and craftsmen of a thousand generations.” 

Dr. Nathan C. Schieffer, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Pennsylvania, spoke of the possibilities 
of the school system to further the movement for inter- 
national peace, declaring that peaceful victories are 
nobler than military ones, and explained how unnecessary 
war is at the present time. 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise and Dr. James Walsh also 
made brief and appropriate remarks. 

The picture of the Christ of the Andes was brilliantly 
set forth by Senorita Huidobro, who convinced the chil- 
dren that what Chile and Argentine had done could be 
done by every country upon the globe. 

Prof. Charles Sprague Smith offered a resolution that 
the children of New York take the initiative in forming 
a League of Peace of school children in the whole 
country. The resolution was enthusiastically adopted. 

W. T. Stead extended Englend’s greeting and spoke 
on “ What Young Folks Can Do.” 

One of the most remarkable features of the meeting 
was the enthusiastic manner in which the boys responded 
to the appeals for a higher type of patriotism, consistent 
with love and helpfulness to those of other nations. 
UNIVERSITIES. 


COLLEGES AND 


During the day the college delegates held a meet- 
ing in Earl Hall of Columbia University, which was 
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addressed by Professor John Bassett Moore and Professor 
George W. Kirchwey, Dean of the Columbia Law 
School, Dr. Henry Drinker, President of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Professor Clark of the College of the City of 
New York, and Professor Ernst Richard of Columbia 
University. A committee was appointed to promote and 
organize an intercollegiate peace movement. Delegates 
from women’s colleges met at Barnard College and were 
addressed by Mrs. Henrotin. 

The principal meeting for students, however, was held 
at Carnegie Hall in the evening. Representatives from 
various colleges, young women as well as young men, 
took the delegates’ seats on the floor of the house while 
a row of West Point cadets in uniform, with the Glee 
Clubs of Columbia and Yale, made an interesting circle 
behind the distinguished company of professors on the 
platform. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia, the 
chairman, remarked in his opening address that it had 
been a full generation since the nations of Europe had 
stained their hands with war against each other, and that 
never before had there been such economic and industrial 
progress as in this era of peace. ‘Believe me,” he 
said, “the moral integrity of the nation is shown not 
by surrender to militarism, but by stern resistance to 
it.” He affirmed, what this large body of students and 
instructors by their presence and what the whole spirit 
of the occasion showed, that college men and women 
heartily endorse the movement for arbitration and 
peace. “Scholarship, science, knowledge,” he said, 
“are varying names for the instrument with which uni- 
versities work. Scholarship, science, knowledge, are 
truly international. They know no limitations of 
speech, and no political boundaries can contain or 
restrain them. They serve to unite and to unify man- 
kind as no other agency or power has ever been able to 
do. Of necessity, because of their origin in the depth 
of the spirit and of their aim in highest human aspira- 
tion, they offer generous and enthusiastic codperation in 
the cause which this Congress is called to promote.” 

Dr. John Rhys of Oxford referred to his experience 
in Germany during the Franco-Prussian War, when 
educated men were taken from the universities and 
marched side by side with peasants into battle. It was 
a pitiful sight, which impressed him very profoundly, to 
see picked philologists treated as so much food for powder. 
Dr. Rhys called attention to the Rhodes scholarships for 
Americans at Oxford as an effective means of promoting 
international peace and goodwill. 

Vice-Chancellor E. S. Roberts of Cambridge Univer- 
sity suggested that the clergy of all nations unite in 
giving one Sunday to preaching peace ideas. 

Prof. Felix Adler, whose appointment as Roosevelt 
professor at Berlin for 1908-1909 was announced as 
news, to the great delight of the meeting, declared that 
educated men should stand for calm deliberation in times 
of national excitement like those recalled by the cry 
“ Remember the Maine,” and in a beautiful appeal pro- 
posed that the students work ,as unselfishly for peace 
as the unknown cathedral builders of the Middle Ages 
labored for their religious ideals. 

President John H. Finley of the City College, New 
York, Miss Jane Addams of Chicago, and Edwin D. 
Mead of Boston also spoke. Mr. Mead referred appre- 


ciatively to the four significant speeches made on the 
peace cause within the year by President Eliot of Har- 
vard, whose absence from the meeting he regretted. Mr. 
Mead also appealed to his auditors as educated men. He 
believed that no class of men had on the whole been so 
faithful and heroic as the scholars. In a speech of stir- 
ring eloquence he mentioned the illustrious names that 
have come down to us with the history of the world’s 
reforms. In closing he made this telling comparison: 

“ None of us ever forgets that Washington and Frank- 
lin, greatest founders of the Republic, that Garrison and 
Lincoln, preéminent in the anti-slavery struggle, were 
not trained in college halls; and especially I would not 
have you forget that the leaders in both great struggles, 
like the leaders in all great struggles, over and over, 
found great classes of privileged and cultivated men 
ranged like flint against them, and the ‘plain people’ 
their support. Learn history just as it is, and see what 
poor creatures the scholars of the past who closed their 
ears to the call of the future appear to the generation 
after them, and see the world’s gratitude and obligation to 
her long line of scholars who had faith and faithfulness.” 

The meeting closed with the singing of “ America,” 

MEETING OF ORGANIZED LABOR. 

On the same evening, at a special session of the 
Congress, and with an audience of fifteen hundred 
persons, the representatives of organized labor met at 
Cooper Union Hall and also endorsed the principles of 
the peace movement. Their chairman was Joseph R. 
Buchanan, a writer on labor topics. Their speakers were 
W. T. Stead, Dr. Algernon 8S. Crapsey, Terence V. 
Powderly, formerly Master Workman of the Knights of 
Labor, James J. Murphy, President of the New York 
Typographical Union No. 6, Miss Leonora O’Reilly of 
the Woman’s Trade Union League, and Samuel Gompers, 
President of the American Federation of Labor. 

President Gompers carried his audience with him when 
he showed the heavy burden laid by war upon the labor- 
ing classes. “The spirit of war,” he said, “must give 
way to the conscience, justice and right of manhood and 
intelligence and humanity. Nor will we workers long 
consent to permit ourselves to be utilized as the fighting 
force to be murdered and mowed down to conquer the 
markets of barbarians.”” While he deemed disarmament 
at the present time hazardous, he hoped that the Ameri- 
can delegates at The Hague would work to prevent an 
increase in the fighting force of the nations. 

CONFERENCE OF WOMEN WORKERS. 

Before the Congress opened on Wednesday, a confer- 
ence of the women was held in the Tabernacle Church 
to discuss methods of work. Addresses were made by 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Mrs. Harry Hastings of the 
New York School Board, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Miss S. N. Callisprey, representing 
the Department of Education in Greece, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Powell Bond of New Jersey, and Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey 
of Maine, head of the Peace Department of the W. C. 
T. U. Mrs. Hastings condemned rifle practice in the 
city schools, and Mrs. Catt said she believed education 
along peace lines would be necessary in order to obtain 
the objects of the Congress. Rev. Anna Shaw, taking 
the point of view of the woman’s suffrage leader, said: 
“ When women get the ballot privilege they will think 
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twice before they vote their sons to death. The highest 
type of patriot is not the man who says, ‘ My country, 
right or wrong,’ but one who says, ‘I prefer my family 
to myself, my country to my family, and humanity to 
my country.” Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead presided at this 
meeting. 

; CONFERENCE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

Wednesday morning’s session was given up to the 
consideration of the report on resolutions, Mr. George 
Foster Peabody taking the chair. This meeting, though 
smaller in point of attendance than any of the others, 
was marked by deep earnestness on the part of the del- 
egates, who were desirous that the platform should ex- 
press the best and most practical thought of the Congress. 
Of a large number of suggestions which had been offered 
to the committee and considered by them in private, the 
following were among those that were stated to the 
meeting: A proposition by Mr. Clayton of the New 
York Bar, containing a form for a constitution of the 
united nations; by Mr. Hartman of Pennsylvania, rec- 
ommending an international naval patrol, its expense to 
be apportioned among the various nations according to 
the amount of work it should perform for them; by 
Judge Murphy of Buffalo, that the Hague Court should 
have power to investigate the claims of a nation that 
intends to go to war; and general resolutions by Alfred 
HI. Love, Francis J. Gallagher and Mrs. Belva A. Lock- 
wood. 

A resolution was offered by Judge L. E. Chamberlain, 
representing the Massachusetts State Board of Trade, rec- 
ommending that the neutralization of the ocean highways 
be made a subject of study by the Hague Conference. 

As the Congress was called primarily to promote the 
objects of the Hague Conference, it was determined from 
the first to concentrate all efforts upon it. An explana- 
tion made by Dr. Trueblood, who drew up the articles 
of the platform, expresses better than anything else the 
feeling of the delegates. “The committee believed,” 
said Dr. Trueblood, “that if American public sentiment 
is to be brought to bear on the Hague Conference, what 
appears in these resolutions must be along specific, practi- 
cal lines, and not cover the whole range of general peace 
propaganda. So, ladies and gentlemen, if your reso- 
lutions do not appear here, do not feel troubled.” 
[ Applause and laughter.] The platform of resolutions, 
which appears in another part of this paper, was then 
read and unanimously adopted, after having first been 
amended in minor details according to suggestions made 
during the discussion. Speeches in support of it were 
made by Congressman Bartholdt, Mr. Bryan, Chancellor 
MacCracken of New York University, Hon. Samuel J. 
Barrows, Rabbi Levy of Pittsburg, Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead and others. 

The platform recognizes the efforts of President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Root in behalf of international peace, 
and expresses appreciation of the stand taken by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Premier of Great Britain, 
for the limitation of armaments. In new and distinct 
language, it takes similar ground to that taken by the 
Interparliamentary Union, with the members of which 
the delegates stood shoulder to shoulder in asking for 
that which is based upon received opinion or is in 
process of general acceptance by the leading public men 
and statesmen of the day. It recommends to the Hague 











Conference the consideration of the limitation of arma- 
ments, a general treaty of arbitration, the investigation 
of contested issues between nations by a commission of 
inquiry before resort to war, the immunity from capture 
at sea of private property in time of war, provision that the 
Hague Conference be made a permanent institution, meet- 
ing periodically for the consideration of international prob- 
lems, and that the Hague Court be open to all nations. 

On motion of Thomas Nelson Page, the appointment 
of a committee was authorized to confer with a committee 
from the’ Mohonk Arbitration Conference to promote the 
success of the Hague Conference. The appointment of 
a delegation to go to Washington to present the platform 
of resolutions to the President and Secretary of State 
was, on the suggestion of Mr. Bartholdt, left to the 
President of the Congress. On motion of Mrs. Abbe, it 
was voted that a League of Peace be formed in the 
schools, and on motion of C. D. Pugsley of Harvard 
University, a committee of the Congress was empowered 
to coéperate with a student committee in further de- 
veloping the peace propaganda in the colleges and uni- 
versities. On motion of Mr. Marks of New York, the 
following committee was appointed as trustees to collect 
funds for the promotion of international peace: Andrew 
Carnegie, George Foster Peabody, Seth Low, James 
Speyer, Robert T. Paine, and Joshua L. Baily. 

Mr. Marks and others having expressed a desire to see 
a large national peace society formed, Secretary True- 
blood called attention to the fact, of which many who 
have lately joined the peace movement are not yet 
aware, that we already have such an association in the 
American Peace Society, and invited everybody to do 
his duty by it. Dr. Trueblood was made chairman of a 
committee to consider the feasibility of forming a federa- 
tion of the various peace organizations. 

Edwin D. Mead, chairman of the committee appointed 
to make recommendations concerning future National 
Congresses,— the committee consisting of Mr. Mead, 
James B. Reynolds, New York; Joshua L. Baily, Phila- 
delphia; William Christie Herron, Cincinnati; Prof. 
Philip Van Ness Myers, Cincinnati; Rev. James L. 
Tryon, Boston; Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, Chicago; Prof. 
Richard T. Ely, Madison, Wis.; W. A. Mahony, 
Columbus, Ohio,— reported for the committee the follow- 
ing resolution, which was unanimously adopted : 
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** Resolved, That the Chairman and Secretary of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the present Congress, representing New 
York, and the eight members of the Committee, representing 
other cities, be constituted a committee, with power to add to 
their number, authorized to fix the time and place of the 
second National Congress, and at the proper time to call a con- 
ference of representatives of various organizations interested 
in the peace movement and of individuals devoted to the cause, 
which conference shall determine the plans for the Congress 
and create an Executive Committee to perfect and carry out 
the same.”’ 


An invitation was informally given to the delegates 


by Rabbi Hirsch, through the Committee on Permanent 
Organization, to meet in Chicago next year. 


LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL ASPECTS. 


The last session of the Congress held at three o’clock 
in the afternoon met to discuss the legislative and judi- 
cial aspects of the peace movement. It was notable for 
its large attendance, for the distinguished lawyers, 
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statesmen and veterans in the cause of peace who sat on 
the platform, and for the high order of the speeches made. 
Before the speaking began there was an unusually sol- 
emn stillness among the spectators, due doubtless to the 
ever higher tension to which they had been brought by 
the preceding meetings and to their anticipations of the 
character of the speaking that was to come. But this 
was suddenly and pleasantly broken by an incident that 
was not on the program, and proved to be a surprise to 
Mr. Carnegie, who sat with the speakers. It was the 
presentation to Mr. Carnegie of a peace flag by 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, the flag 
being one of those that from the beginning had hung in 
the rear of the platform, the Stars and Stripes with the 
white border, bearing the words “ Peace for all nations.” 
The presentation was made by Captain Richmond P. 
Hobson, who accompanied Mrs. Helen B. Tillotson from 
the Association. The message that he brought read in 
part as follows: 

“The women of the land are jealous of the nation’s 
patriotism. They covet for this country leadership in 
every noble cause. They will teach the nation’s chil- 
dren to be as valiant and as effective in the cause of 
peace as their forefathers were in the cause of liberty, to 
the end that our flag and our nation may stand forth be- 
fore the world not only as guardians of liberty, but as 
sponsors of peace.” 

In accepting the flag Mr. Carnegie, who in his aston- 
ishment had held up both hands as he turned to look at 
it, proved to be ready with appropriate words of grati- 
tude, and with a lesson of international unity for the 
nations of Europe, which he drew from the forty-six 
stars that appear on our national emblem. “This flag I 
shall keep,” he said. “ It shall never float over men kill- 
ing one another.” This was about the last expression of 
his enthusiasm for peace which Mr. Carnegie, the effi- 
cient presiding officer of the Congress, gave in the pres- 
ence of all the members of the Congress. 

Mr. Low then addressed the Congress, referring to the 
unfortunate constitutional question that had arisen be- 
tween the President and the Senate at the time of the 
rejection of the arbitration treaties negotiated by Secre- 
tary Hay, but noted the fact that, as amended by the 
Senate, they were voted for unanimously by that body. 
in touching upon the Hague Court, he suggested that it 
should hold regular sessions for any business that should 
be brought before it, like ordinary judicial institutions. 

Congressman Bartholdt thought it useless for the 
Hague Conference to waste its time in an academic dis- 
cussion of disarmament, and hoped it would not be 
allowed to degenerate into a mere powwow for the reg- 
ulation of war. In line with the establishment of the 
Hague Court, which he regarded as one of the greatest 
achievements of the nineteenth century, the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, which he represented, demanded the 
creation of an International Congress and a general 
treaty of arbitration. 

Judge William W. Morrow of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, San Francisco, in a brief and well-considered 
speech, took up the general question of international 
justice. One of his remarks brought out laughter: 
“Justice is always greater than executive force. The 
Supreme Court of the United States settles the cases 
that come before it without the use of the big stick.” 
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Hon. John W. Foster expressed the opinion that an 
ideal treaty of arbitration, which he hoped would come 
in the future if not in our day, should embrace all differ- 
ences which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic negotia- 
tions, without any reservation, and should include vital 
interests and questions of honor. 

Senior Diego Mendoza, former Minister of the United 
States of Colombia, read a paper on “ Bolivar’s Prophecy 
of International Arbitration.” 

Judge George Gray of Delaware, in a speech in which 
he admitted that whatever the Hague Conference did, 
there would still be much display of war, said: “We 
have got to have international peace, even if we have to 
fight for it.” He believed in developing public opinion 
in behalf of peace. 

Hon. William Jennings Bryan, the next speaker, 
though he had made brief remarks at two or three of 
the preceding meetings, had held himself in reserve for 
this appointment. Many people were particularly de- 
sirous to hear him, and when he came upon the platform 
during the speech of Congressman Bartholdt he received 
the recognition of great applause as well as an ovation 
when he rose to speak himself. Mr. Bryan, beginning in 
easy, natural tones, which he never for a moment left, 
although he made himself distinctly heard everywhere, 
showed what a masterly orator with deep sympathies 
can do with the moral side of the argument against war. 
He gave expression to the high idealism which charac- 
terized the Congress; his speech was clearly and finely 
developed and full of his own personality. He justified 
holding high peace ideals even though our armaments 
and war preparations seem inconsistent with them. On 
the practical side, he declared for making money a con- 
traband of war like powder and lead, advocated regular 
sessions of the Hague Conference, and expressed himself 
in favor of the neutralization of territory. He believed 
that the Peace Congress should present to the world the 
thought that love is a greater force than physical vio- 
lence. “If you tell me that you can promote peace by 
building big navies, so large that the world will be 
scared into peace,” he said in one of his sentences, “I 
tell you that I prefer that the world shall be loved into 
peace and that affection should bind us together.” (This 
great speech, which moved the Congress in a marvelous 
manner, we shall publish in full.) 

DINNERS AT THE WALDORF HOTELS. 


ASTOR AND 


Perhaps as surprising and gratifying a feature of the 
Congress as any, to those who were studying the popular 
interest taken in it, was the success of the great dinner 
which marked its close. Long before the Congress had 
opened the demand for tickets, the cost of each of which 
was four dollars, was so great that it was necessary to 
divide the guests between the Waldorf-Astoria and the 
Astor House, and two days before the banquet took place 
the sale of seats had to be stopped in order not to exceed 
the limit. Fully thirteen hundred people, many of them 
people of great distinction in public life, literature, 
education and society, sat at the tables. The large halls 


of both hotels were beautifully decorated with the flags 
of all nations, and with flowers and emblematic designs. 
Besides an orchestra, the Rubinstein Club was present 
at the Waldorf-Astoria and sang the Old-Netherlands 
Mr. Carnegie was toastmaster at 


“Hymn of Thanks.” 
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the Astor House and Hon. Seth Low at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

At the latter place Baron d’Estournelles, at the end of 
a short address, showed to those present the badge of 
Commander of the Legion of Honor, which he was about 
to present to Mr. Carnegie. The speakers of the evening 
were Prof. Kuno Francke of Harvard, who spoke on 
German Ideals; Mr. Bryan, who made another speech 
quite as impressive as that of the afternoon, and again 
on the moral aspect of war; Archbishop Ireland, who 
proposed putting Christ in the forefront of the peace 
cause; Enrique C. Creel, Ambassador of Mexico, who 
brought a message of congratulation from President 
Diaz; Prof. John Bassett Moore, who spoke on the work 
already done for arbitration; Sir Robert Cranston, who 
touched upon the friendly relations between America and 
Great Britain; and Dr. Lyman Abbott, whose topic was 
the Unification of the World. 

At the Astor House the speakers were Earl Gray, 
Governor-General of Canada, Sefior Enrique Creel, Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, Samuel Gompers, Mr. Bryan, 
Ambassador James Bryce, and President Eliot of Har- 
vard. The remarks of Dr. Hale were received with 
special sympathy and enthusiasm. In connection with 
the dinners, messages were received from the King of 
Norway, the King of Italy, the President of Switzerland, 
ex-President Cleveland and others. 

In presenting the badge of the Legion of Honor to 
Mr. Carnegie, Baron d’Estournelles said: “The French 
people recognize what you have done for the cause of 
humanity. They have a grateful appreciation of your 
efforts in the cause of universal peace. In token of that 
appreciation, and that they may give you a lasting memento 
of their consideration, they have delegated me to present 
you with a cross of a Commander of the Legion of 
Honor. I now take great pleasure in doing so.” 

The Baron himself pinned the token about Mr. Car- 
negie’s neck. After the cheering which followed had 
subsided, Mr. Carnegie said : “ This honor is as surprising 
as it is overwhelming. No one knows as well as I that 
it is not deserved, but if a heart keeps on growing larger 
with advancing years, if that merits a cross of the 
Legion of Honor, then I believe I do deserve it, for I 
find that with every year of my life I take more and 
more interest in humanity and devote more of my 
thought to my fellow man. 

“That the cross came from France is doubly sweet. 
I know what an honor the Legion of Honor confers. 
Nobody but men of the highest merit are admitted to 
the honor of that order: nobody but men who have 
really done something are so decorated. I hope that I 
may always merit the honor France has conferred upon 
me, and that she may never regret having taken this step.” 

And so the great peace convention came to an end. 





The Government and the Coming 
Hague Conference. 


BY HON. ELIHU ROOT, SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Address at the Opening of the National Peace Congress. 


In every country which has reached a high state of 
civilization may be seen the working of two distinct and 
apparently inconsistent motives or principles in national 


conduct. On the one hand, there is the narrow and 
immediately utilitarian motive, and there is the com- 
petitive attitude, fashioned upon the habits of self-pres- 
ervation and self-assertion enjoined by the necessities 
of the struggle for existence. With this motive each 
country pursues specific national advantages, meeting in 
a hard, dry, businesslike way, without sympathy or sen- 
timent, the facts of a world in which there is much sel- 
fishness and greed, in which every nation is primarily 
looking out for itself, and in which there is ordinarily 
some aggressor ready to take advantage of the over- 
trusting and defenseless. 

On the other hand, there is the ethical, altruistic, 
human impulse that presses forward constantly toward 
ideals. Its possessors, loving liberty and justice and 
peace, long to make all men free and safe and secure in 
their rights; their eyes are fixed upon the ultimate goal 
toward which civilization tends; they are striving that 
better things shall replace the cynicism and selfishness 
and cruelty which have always so widely characterized 
mankind; they assert principles and set up standards of 
action, which they call upon mankind to adopt; and 
mankind too often gives theoretical assent, but denies 
practical conformity. In every man’s nature there are 
manifestations or traces of each of these impulses; in 
every nation there are many citizens in whom one, and 
many in whom the other impulse strongly predominates. 
As circumstances bring one class of motives or another 
into control of national conduct in different fields of 
national action, strangely variant and inconsistent na- 
tional action results. The same nation may be seen at 
one time hard and practical, at another, or perhaps in 
another field at the same time, exhibiting the highest 
degree of unselfishness and humanity. Under the pre- 
dominance of one motive, national power has been built 
up; administration has been made effective; commerce 
has been extended; material wealth, the matrix of civ- 
ilization, has been created and protected ; the citizens of 
each country have been secured against aggression from 
without; and, in the slow process of centuries, the code 
of practical rules convenient and necessary to the peace- 
able intercourse of nations has been elaborated. Under 
the predominance of the other motive, the conception of 
individual charity and humanity, which found its highest 
expression in the Christian Revelation, has slowly im- 
pressed itself upon the conception of national duty and 
responsibility. In its development the idea of national 
conscience and national ethics has been forced into the 
international system which formerly acknowledged the 
undisputed sway of selfishness and cruelty, long con- 
demned as immoral in the relations between individuals. 

It is natural that the hard and practical motive shall 
be uppermost in the men engaged in the conduct of gov- 
ernment; they are endowed with limited and definite 
powers and charged with specific trusts for the benefit of 
their own people; their duties are to protect and advance 
the interests of their own country, and those duties re- 
late, in the main, to the material interests of their coun- 
trymen; their specific powers are given to them for that 
specific purpose; they have no warrant of attorney to 
express or give effect to the benevolent or humanitarian 
impulses of their constituents ; under constitutional gov- 
ernment, as a rule, such expression is not conferred by 
law upon public officers, but is reserved to the people. 
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In the discharge of their international duties govern- 
mental officers have to deal with a world of selfish com- 
petition and ever-present possibility of aggression and 
inquiry, which compel them to think first and chiefly 
of the interest of their own country, as a lawyer argues 
the case of his client. They are constrained by the 
rules of conduct between nations which the experience 
of centuries has shown to be necessary to the peace of 
the world. Among the first of these is that the govern- 
ment of each nation shall attend to its own business and 
not interfere with the internal affairs of every other 
nation. This rule is the chief protection of the liberty 
of small and weak nations against the aggression of the 
strong. To break it down whenever the officers of one 
government disapprove the conduct of another govern- 
ment within its own jurisdiction would be to break 
down the barriers which civilization has erected for the 
protection of the weak, with results as fatal as if the 
executive were allowed to make orders and the judge to 
issue decrees according to their own kindly impulses, 
without regard to the limitations of law. 
THE ALTRUISTIC AND HUMANITARIAN VIEW. 

It is natural that the altruisiic and humanitarian view, 
broader and less immediately practical, shall be taken by 
students and thinkers, by teachers and philosophers, by 
men who, not burdened by the necessity of putting 
theories into practice, are at liberty to look upon the 
world as it ought to be and to urge mankind on toward 
acceptance of their ideals. These men are masters of 
their own power; they have a warrant from all whom 
their eloquence, their persuasion, their reasoning, or the 
inherent soundness of their ideas bring into agreement 
with them, to press their views upon the world and 
insist upon conformity. In every civilized land their 
numbers, their power and their following have increased, 
most of all in lands where freedom is most perfect and 
justice most pure, until the voices of the few visionaries, 
long ago crying in the wilderness, have become the 
sound of a multitude, and a public opinion of the world, 
insisting upon righteousness and peace among nations as 
among individuals, is beginning to be perceived and to 
effect the national purpose which governments represent. 

It is inevitable that the men who are directed by 
these two widely differing impulses should sometimes be 
impatient of each other. The humanitarian is repelled 
by the hardness of the practical man, who seems unsym- 
pathetic in his failure to act upon views that are cer- 
tainly sound in the abstract and which ought to be 
accepted by all the world. The practical administrator 
is distressed by the urgency of the theorist, who, igno- 
rant of real conditions, urges him to a course of action 
which he knows cannot possibly be taken, or, if it were 
taken under existing conditions, would result only in 
evil. One tends to think lightly of the other as an 
impracticable theorist, and in return is condemned by 
the other as unfeeling and cynical. Both judgments are 
probably often, to some extent, true, but both are gen- 
erally, and to a much greater extent, wrong. Each 
class plays its necessary part in the great work of ad- 
vancing civilization. It cannot be doubted that the 
supreme results for humanity are secured by the union, 
the blending of the two impulses, to the end that national 
selfishness may be the most broadly intelligent and 
humanitarian idealism the most effectively practical. 


THE SYMPATHY OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 


Your invitation to take part in the opening of this 
Peace Congress has come to me as an occasion to 
declare the alliance and sympathy of the American gov- 
ernment with that other power —the sentiment of hu- 
manity — which in all lands, and most strongly in our 
generation, without fleets, or armies, or titles, or digni- 
ties, or compulsion of force, is leading mankind con- 
tinually to a nobler life. The American people are 
practical, material, strenuous in business, eager for 
wealth ; energetic in production and venturous in com- 
merce; insistent upon their rights, proud of their coun- 
try, jealous of its power and its prestige; but there is a 
strain of idealism in the American nature which saves 
our nation from the grossness of sordid materialism and 
makes it responsive to every appeal in behalf of liberty 
and righteousness, of peace with justice and of human 
brotherhood the world over. No American government 
could truly represent its people if it did not sympathize 
heartily with the purposes which this Congress meets to 
promote, and the American government of to-day does 
sympathize heartily with those purposes. In behalf of 
the government, I give you the kindly and appreciative 
greeting of the people of the United States, and wel- 
come you as spiritual kindred of those Americans of 
great heart and clear intelligence who in times past, 
strivir g for ordered liberty and the peace of justice in 
this land, have conferred inestimable benefits upon all 
mankind, and whose memory and example are our most 
precious pu ssessions. 

He is mistaken who depreciates the value of such a 
meeting as this, or regards its discussions as merely 
academic, because its members have not the power 
themselves to give effect to their resolutions. The open, 
public declaration of a principle in such a way as to 
carry evidence that it has the support of a great body of 
men entitled to respect has a wonderfully compelling 
effect upon mankind. The adoption of a new standard 
of human action is never the result of force or the threat 
of force; it is always the result of a moral process, and 
to the initiation and continuance of that process public 
assertion and advocacy of the principle are essential. 
When that process has been worked out and the multi- 
tude of men whom governments represent have reached 
the point of genuine and not perfunctory acceptance of 
the new standard governments conform themselves to it. 

THE NEW DIPLOMACY, 

It is a common saying that the world is ruled by 
force, that the ultimate sanction for the rules of right 
conduct between nations is the possibility of war. That 
is less than a half truth. There was a time when the 
official intercourse between nations which we call diplo- 
macy consisted chiefly of bargaining and largely of 
cheating in the bargain. Diplomacy now consists 
chiefly in making national conduct conform, or appear 
to conform, to the rules which codify, embody and apply 
certain moral standards evolved and accepted in the 
slow development of civilization. The continual un- 
ceasing process of diplomatic intercourse by which 
these standards are pressed upon the government of 
every nation, backed by the tremendous power of the 
opinions of the civilized world, enforced by the desire 
for the good opinion and apprehension of the disfavor 
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of mankind, form a strong external restraint upon 
national conduct; and these standards have been created 
by the evolution of moral as opposed to physical forces. 

The value of declaring a principle may be illustrated 
by the effect of the arbitration convention agreed upon 
in the International Peace Conference at The Hague in 
1899. That convention did a little more than to declare 
principles: it provided machinery by which there might 
be arbitration, but it bound nobody to arbitrate, or to 
mediate, or to accept mediation, The machinery pro- 
vided has been but little used; the arbitrations at The 
Ifague have been few and not of the first order of im- 
portance; yet no one can for a moment question the 
enormous impetus given to the principle of arbitration 
of international controversies in lieu of war by the open 
and public declaration that such controversies ought to 
be arbitrated. 

The thoughts of all men who hope for the peace of 
the world are now turned toward the second Peace Con- 
ference, so soon to meet at The Hague. It is cheering 
to note the difference between the attitude of the world 
toward this Conference about to meet and the way in 
which the world looked upon the first Conference at The 
Hague eight years ago. The generous impulse and noble 
sentiment of the Emperor of Russia which dictated the 
call for that Conference, supported by his great power 
and commanding position, compelled the respect, or the 
appearance of respect, from all the great powers; yet it 
is safe to say that the prevailing sentiment among the 
powers as to the practical value of the Conference was 
one of polite incredulity, and that the delegates whom 
he had called together met amid an almost universal 
belief that nothing would or could be accomplished. 
The primary object of the call for the first Conference 

- the accomplishment of the great design which Henry 
IV of France conceived three centuries ago for the limi- 
tation of armaments in Europe — failed for the time; 
yet the Conference accomplished other things of the 
highest value to humanity; and it demonstrated for 
the first time in the world’s history the potent and 
epoch-making fact that a congress of the world’s pow- 
ers, convened not to deal with some concrete question 
demanding immediate solution, but convened to consider 
and discuss the application of the general and funda- 
mental principles of justice and humanity under all cir- 
cumstances and to all international questions, can be 
made a practical and effective agency in the govern- 
ment of the world. It developed a new method and a 
new power for the betterment of international conduct, 
far superior to the ordinary rules of diplomatic inter- 
course, far broader in its scope, far nobler in its purpose. 

Upon the eve of the second Conference, whose very 
possibility demonstrates the success and approves the 
wisdom of the first, it seems to me that all men who 
love their fellow men and who hope for the rule of 
righteousness and peace on earth should feel a deep 
sentiment of gratitude toward that sovereign whose 
noble character led him to call together the first Confer- 
ence and an equally deep sympathy with him in the hard 
and difficult task in which he is now engaged of estab- 
lishing constitutional government in his own dominions. 

CONFERENCE HAS UNIVERSAL RESPECT. 

The second Conference is about to meet, amid uni- 

versal recognition that it is of practical significance ; it 


commands respect; its possibilities are the subject of 
solicitude ; the resolutions which it may reach are antici- 
pated as of probable potency in the affairs of nations ; 
it is not regarded as an occasion for mere academic dis- 
cussion, but finds its place among the agencies by which 
the world is governed. I cannot doubt that it will 
accomplish much for the benefit of mankind; that in 
many things it will bring the practice of nations into 
closer conformity with those great principles of conduct 
to which nations have accorded such ready assent in 
theory, but such reluctant compliance when their par- 
ticular interests are involved. The first Conference 
relegated to a future Conference the consideration of 
three broad general questions affecting the conduct of 
nations toward each other: First, the rights and duties 
of neutrals ; second, the inviolability of private property 
in naval warfare; and third, the bombardment of towns, 
villages and ports by a naval force. It is understood 
that all these subjects shall be considered at the second 
Conference. The first Conference also adopted two 
resolutions relating to naval and military armament. 
The first was: 

“The Conference is of opinion that the restriction of 
military charges, which are at present a heavy burden 
on the world, is extremely desirable for the increase of 
the material and moral welfare of mankind.” 

The second was: 

“The Conference expresses the wish that the govern- 
ments, taking into consideration the proposals made at 
the Conference, may examine the possibility of an agree- 
ment as to the limitation of armed forces by land and 
sea and of war budgets.” 

The government of the United States has been of the 
opinion that the subject-matter of these resolutions 
ought to be further considered and discussed in the 
second Conference; that the subject is in the nature of 
unfinished business and cannot be ignored, but must be 
dealt with; that there ought to be at least an earnest 
effort to reach, or to make progress toward reaching, 
some agreement under which the enormous expenditure 
of money and the enormous withdrawal of men from 
productive industry for warlike purposes may be reduced 
or arrested or retarded. We have not been unmindful 
of the fact that the question is one which primarily and 
in its present stage concerns Europe rather than America ; 
that the conditions which have led to the great arma- 
ments of the present day are mainly European condi- 
tions, and that it would ill become us to be forward or 
dogmatic in a matter which is so much more vital to the 
nations of Europe than to ourselves. It sometimes 
happens, however, that a state having little or no 
special material interest in a proposal can for that very 
reason advance the proposal with the more advantage 
and the less prejudice. The American government ac- 
cordingly, at an early stage of the discussion regarding 
the program, reserved the right to present this subject 
for the consideration of the Conference; several Euro- 
pean powers have also given notice of their intention to 
present the subject. It may be that the discussion will 
not bring the second Conference to any definite and 
practical conclusion ; certainly no such conclusion can be 
effective unless it meet with practically universal assent, 
for there can be no effective agreement which binds 
some of the great powers and leaves others free. There 
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are serious difficulties in formulating amy definite pro- 
posal which would not be objectionable to some of the 
powers, and upon the question whether any specific 
proposal is unfair and injurious to its interests each 
power must be, and is entitled to be, its own judge. 

Nevertheless, the effort can be made; it may fail in 
this Conference, as it failed in the first; but if it fails, 
one more step will have been taken toward ultimate suc- 
cess. Long continued and persistent effort is always 
necessary to bring mankind into conformity with great 
ideals ; every great advance that civilization has made on 
its road from savagery has been upon stepping-stones of 
failure, and a good fight bravely lost for a sound princi- 
ple is always a victory. 

USE OF FORCE TO COLLECT DEBTS, 

The government of the United States has also con- 
sidered that the second Hague Conference might well 
agree in putting some limitation upon the use of force 
for the collection of ordinary contract debts due by one 
government to the citizens of another. 

It has long been the established policy of the United 
States not to use its army and navy for the collection of 
such debts. We have not considered the use of force 
for such a purpose consistent with that respect for the 
independent sovereignty of other members of the family 
of nations which is the most important principle of inter- 
national law and the chief protection of weak nations 
against oppression. It seems to us that the practice is 
injurious in its general effect upon relations of nations 
and the welfare of weak and disordered states, whose 
development ought to be encouraged in the interests of 
civilization, and that it offers frequent temptation to 
bullying and oppression and to unnecessary and unjusti- 
fiable warfare. It is possible that the non-payment of 
public debts may be accomplished by such circumstances 
of fraud and wrongdoing or violation of treaties as to 
justify the use of force as a last resort; but we hope to 
see an international consideration of the subject which 
shall discriminate between such causes and the simple 
non-performance of a contract with a private person, and 
to see a resolution in favor of reliance exclusively upon 
peaceful means in cases of the latter class. It may well 
be that the principle of arbitration can be so extended 
in its application that the class of adventurers who have 
long been in the habit of trading upon the necessities of 
weak and distressed governments may be required to 
submit their often exorbitant and unconscionable de- 
mands to an impartial tribunal before which both parties 
can be heard both as to the validity and the amount of 
their claims and the time and manner of payment to 
which they are entitled. The record of the cases sub- 
mitted to arbitration during recent years shows that the 
total awards of the arbitral tribunals have amounted to 
a very small percentage of the demands submitted. It is 
difficult to resist the inference that the claims of private 
citizens who seek the good offices of their own govern- 
ment to obtain payment from other countries generally 
need investigation by fair tribunals rather than immediate 
and peremptory enforcement. 

HOPE FOR A SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE IN ARBITRATION. 

In the general field of arbitration we are surely justi- 
fied in hoping for a substantial advance both as to scope 
and effectiveness. It has seemed to me that the great 
obstacles to the universal adoption of arbitration is not 


the unwillingness of civilized nations to submit their de- 
mands to the decision of an impartial tribunal; it is 
rather an apprehension that the tribunal selected will 
not be impartial. In a dispatch to Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote dated March 5, 1896, Lord Salisbury stated this 
difficulty. He said : 

“Tf the matter in controversy is important, so that 
defeat is a serious blow to the credit or the power of the 
litigant who is worsted, that interest becomes a more or 
less keen partisanship. According to their sympathies, 
men wish for the victory of one side or another. Such 
conflicting sympathies interfere most formidably with 
the choice of an impartial arbitrator. It would be too 
invidious to specify the various forms of bias by which, 
in any important controversy between two great powers, 
the other members of the commonwealth of nations are 
visibly affected. In the existing condition of interna- 
tional sentiment, each great power could point to nations 
whose admission to any jury by whom its interests were 
to be tried it would be bound to challenge; and in a 
litigation between two great powers the rival challenges 
would pretty well exhaust the catalogue of the nations 
from which competent and suitable arbiters could be 
drawn. It would be easy, but scarcely decorous, to 
illustrate this statement by examples. They will occur 
to any one’s mind who attempts to construct a panel of 
nations capable of providing competent arbitrators and 
will consider how many of them would command equal 
confidence from any two litigating powers. 

“This is the difficulty which stands in the way of 
unrestricted arbitration. By whatever plan the tribunal 
is selected, the end of it must be that issues in which the 
litigant states are most deeply interested will be decided 
by the vote of one man, and that man a foreigner. He 
has no jury to find his facts; he has no court to appeal 
to, to correct his law; and he is sure to be credited, justly 
or not, with a leaning to one litigant or the other.” 

STUMBLING BLOCK IN THE WAY OF ARBITRATION, 

The feeling which Lord Salisbury so well expressed is, 
I think, the great stumbling block in the way of arbitra- 
tion. The essential fact which supports that feeling is, 
that arbitrators too often act diplomatically rather than 
judicially ; they consider themselves as belonging to di- 
plomacy rather than to jurisprudence ; they measure their 
responsibility and their duty by the traditions, the senti- 
ments and the sense of honorable obligation which have 
grown up in centuries of diplomatic intercourse, rather 
than by the traditions, the sentiments and the sense of 
honorable obligation which characterize the judicial 
departments of civilized nations. Instead of the sense 
of responsibility for impartial judgment Which weighs 
upon the judicial officers of every civilized country, and 
which is enforced by the honor and self-respect of 
every upright judge, an international arbitration is often 
regarded as an occasion for diplomatic adjustment. 
Granting that the diplomats who were engaged in an 
arbitration have the purest motives, that they act in 
accordance with the policy they deem to be best for 
the nations concerned in the controversy; assuming that 
they thrust aside entirely in their consideration any in- 
terests which their own countries may have in the con- 
troversy or in securing the favor or averting the dis- 
pleasure of the parties before them,— nevertheless it 
remains that in such an arbitration the litigant nations 
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find that questions of policy, and not simple questions of 
fact and law, are submitted to alien determination, and an 
appreciable part of that sovereignty which it is the 
function of every nation to exercise for itself in deter- 
mining its own policy is transferred to the arbitrators. 

An illustration of this view is to be found in the fact 
that one of the features of the extraordinary advance 
made by the nations of South America in the arts of 
peace is the development of arbitration for the settlement 
of disputes, and especially boundary disputes, to a greater 
degree than in any other part of the world. This has been 
facilitated by the almost complete detachment of South 
American politics from the international politics of Eu- 
rope ; so that it has been easy for the South American states 
to find arbitrators who neither knew nor cared for any 
political question in South America, and who therefore 
have been able to determine the questions before them 
with sole reference to the merits of the question, as a 
trained and upright judge decides a case submitted to 
his court. 

What we need for the further development of arbi- 
tration is the substitution of judicial action for diplomatic 
action, the substitution of judicial sense of responsibility 
for diplomatic sense of responsibility. We need for ar- 
bitration, not distinguished public men conc-rned in all 
the international questions of the day, but judges who 
will be interested only in the question appearing upon 
the record before them. Plainly this end is to be at- 
tained by the establishment of a court of permanent 
judges who will have no other occupation and no other 
interest but the exercise of the judicial faculty under 
the sanction of that high sense of responsibility which 
has made the courts of justice in the civilized nations of 
the world the exponents of all that is best and noblest 
in modern civilization. 

THE WORK OF THE COMING HAGUE CONFERENCE, 

Let me add a few words of warning concerning your 
anticipations of what the second Peace Conference is to 
do. Do not expect too much from it. 

It is an essential characteristic of such a conference 
that it shall deal not with matters upon which the nations 
differ, but with matters upon which the nations agree. 
Immaterial differences may be smoothed away; mis- 
understandings may be explained; consideration and 
discussion along lines that do not run counter to any 
immediate and specific interest may work out methods 
of applying general principles in such a way as to pre- 
vent future differences; progress may be made toward 
agreement upon matters which are not yet ripe for com- 
plete adjustment, — but the moment an attempt is made 
to give such aconference any coercive effect, the moment 
any number of nations endeavor to use the conference 
for the purpose of compelling any other nation to do 
what it deems inconsistent with its interests, that moment 
the conference fails. 

Such a conference is an agency of peace: not the peace 
of conquest, but the peace of agreement; not enforced 
agreement, but willing and cheerful agreement. So far 
as the nations can go together in such an agreement, the 
conference can go, and no further. 

Many lovers of their kind, certain that the principles 
which they see so clearly ought to be accepted of all 
men, are unmindful of the many differences which divide 
the nations in the competition of trade and wealth, for 


honor and prestige; unmindful that the selfishness and 
greed and willingness to do injustice which have marked 
all human history still exist in the world; unmindful 
that because of these the instinct of self-protection en- 
genders distrust and suspicion among the nations; and 
they will be sadly disappointed because the Hague Con- 
ference of 1907 does not realize their dreams and usher 
in “the parliament of man and the federation of the 
world.” But let them take heart. <A forward step will 
be taken; an advance will be made toward the reign of 
peace and justice and righteousness among men, and 
that advance will go just so far as the character of the 
great mass of civilized men permits. There lies the true 
measure of possibility and the true origin of reforming 
force. Arbitration and mediation, treaties and conven- 
tions, peace resolutions, declarations of principle, speeches 
and writings, are as naught unless they truly represent 
and find a response in the hearts and minds of the multi- 
tude of the men who make up the nations of the earth, 
whose desires and impulses determine the issue of peace 
and war. 

The end toward which this assemblage strives — the 
peace of the world — will be attained just as rapidly as 
the millions of the earth’s peoples learn to love peace 
and abhor war; to love justice and hate wrong doing ; 
to be considerate in their judgment and kindly in feeling 
toward aliens as toward their own friends and neighbors ; 
and to desire that their own countries shall regard the 
rights of others rather than be grasping and overreaching. 
The path to universal peace is not through reason or in- 
tellectual appreciation, but through the development of 
peace-loving and peace-keeping character among men; 
and that this development, slow though it be as measured 
by our short lives, is proceeding with steady and unre- 
mitting advance from generation to generation no student 
of history can question. The greatest benefit of the 
Peace Conference of 1907 will be, as was that of the 
Peace Conference of 1899, in the fact of the conference 
itself; in its powerful influence moulding the characters 
of men; in the spectacle of all the great powers of the 
earth meeting in the name of peace, and exalting as 
worthy of honor and desire national self-control, con- 
siderate judgment and willingness to do justice. 

nadine ma 
The Power that is Greater than Force. 
BY HON. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 
Address at the National Peace Congress, New York, April 17. 

Mr, Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: When a 
man speaks for millions he must be more cautious 
than when he speaks for himself, for he may not 
be sure that in speaking for a million he is saying 
what the million would say; but when he speaks for him- 
self he knows that he has authority, at least from one, to 
express himself. Here in this gathering one can ex- 
press the hopes that are entertained by increasing 
numbers throughout the world, that the time is not far 
distant when man, instead of settling his disputes as 
animals settle their differences, will settle them upon the 
basis of brains and reason. [ Applause. ] 

We must not complain if, when we read what is said 
here by people from different nations, we detect some 
difference between the hopes they express and the con- 
duct of the nations from which they come. It is not 
strange that our highest ideals should be above our own 
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conduct ; for unless the ideal is above us, it is not an inspir- 
ation, it does not lead us on. 

We read in the papers that in the South American 
republics they have many revolutions, and yet we need 
not be surprised to learn, as we have learned from a dis- 
tinguished representative of one of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can states, that almost a century ago a great patriot 
gave to the people the very ideas of peace that we are 
now trying to develop and formulate into results. 

What difference does it make if the people who live 
in the country of Bolivar have not yet risen to his ideal ? 
They are making progress towards it. We understand 
that Germany keeps a great army, because she is afraid 
that France may attack her; and yet we need not be 
surprised to learn from this distinguished representative 
from France [ Baron d’Estournelles], who has made his 
name familiar throughout the world among lovers of 
peace, that his nation wants peace and is anxious to lead 
in the peace movement. 

We have heard that Germany is a menace to the 
world, and yet we need not be surprised to learn that 
Germany has a War Lord who is, in fact, as we are told 
by the distinguished representatives of Germany, a 
friend of peace and one of the agencies for the promo- 
tion of peace. [ Applause. ] 

England, we are informed, has a navy that all the 
other nations fear, and this great navy has been used as 
a reason why other nations should increase their navies ; 
and yet we should not be surprised to hear from a dis- 
tinguished Englishman here that King Edward stands 
among the foremost of the peacemakers of the world. 

Other nations may be surprised at the fact that we 
have more than doubled our army in the last ten years, 
and that we are enlarging our navy, and that we are 
spending more than one hundred millions a year now on 
the army and navy in excess of what we spent in 1897. 
They may comment on this fact, and yet we need not be 
surprised to find that our President is spoken of the world 
around as a peacemaker, and that our nation is recog- 
nized as a foremost nation in this effort to bring about 
peace. 

I admit that there are some seeming inconsistencies 
[laughter and applause} not only in other countries, but 
in our country as well; and yet, my friends, I long ago 
learned that inconsistencies have to be accepted. I am 
not kept out of a Christian church because Christians 
live lives inconsistent with the Christian religion. I 
expect that Christians will fall below the ideal presented 
by the Man of Galilee, for it is the glory of the Christian 
ideal that, while it is within sight of the weakest and 
the littlest, it is yet so high that the best and the 
noblest are kept with their faces turned ever upward. 
[Applause.} And the Christian civilization is the 
greatest that the world has known, because it rests upon 
a conception of life that makes it one unending struggle 
for better things, with no limit to human progress. 
[Applause.} We must always expect that a high ideal 
will be beyond the hope of realization. Ask a mother 
who holds in her arms her baby boy what her desire is 
concerning him, and she will tell you that she desires 
that his heart shall be so pure that it can be laid upon a 
pillow and not leave a stain; that his motives shall be so 
holy that he could whisper them in an angel’s ear; and 
that his life shall be so clean that his mother, his wife, 


his child, might read the record of his every thought and 
act without a blush. But ask her if she expects bim to 
realize that hope, and she will answer, No. She will 
tell you that she will make him as good as she can, that 
wherever he wanders throughout the world, she will 
follow his every footstep with a daily prayer, and that 
when he dies she will hope, hope, yes, hope, that the 
world, at least, will be the better because he has lived. 

That is all we can do, any of us. Some one has said 
that we live in the ideal, but that we work in the real. 
So we must not be surprised if some of us have hopes 
for peace that even this Congress will not realize in fact. 

We need not be disappointed if some of the conclu- 
sions reached by this Congress are in advance of what 
our nation would propose. We need not be surprised 
if our nation should propose things that other nations 
might not agree to. Cherishing our ideals, we must do 
the best we can with the material we have at hand, 
and, having gained one step, we must stand there until 
we can take another. Thus has all progress been 
made. Three-quarters of a century before emancipa- 
tion, Thomas Jefferson, looking into the future, said that 
nothing was more certain than that the slaves would be 
free. Abraham Lincoln [applause], only about five years 
before the emancipation proclamation, could say no more 
than that he hoped to see slavery, not immediately abol- 
ished, but put into process of ultimate extinction. 

Thus we have had to work our way along; and this 
Congress is trying to do what it can. It must harmonize 
differences of opinion; for, my friends, you cannot expect 
that people will think alike, if they think at all [laughter }. 
When you find people who have no differences, you will 
find people who have no thought. [Applause.] It is 
easy enough for a man to have a harmonious party 
when he is the only member of it; but he must expect 
friction if he permits anybody else to claim the same 
party name that he has. Progress is not along the 
extremes; it is between the opinions of those who want 
progress but may not be able to agree upon the next 
step to be taken. 

There are several things ia the resolutions reported by 
the Committee that I might call your attention to, but 
time does not permit; and there are some things not in 
the resolutions that I would be glad to see in them. 
There are some things not in them that would help as 
aids in the elimination of war. One of these things is 
the making of money contraband of war like powder and 
lead. There is nothing logical in saying that a neutral 
nation shall not furnish powder and shot, but may fur- 
nish the money with which to buy the powder and the 
shot. [Applause.] I hope the time shall come when we 
shall be able to include money as contraband of war, 
and thus make it impossible for the citizens of a neutral 
nation to grow rich by encouraging wars between other 
nations. [ Applause. ] 

Another thing for which I hope very much is the 
organization of the permanent tribunal so that it will 
hold stated sessions, that the convening of the body may 
not depend upon the initiative of any nation. As our 


‘Congress and our State Legislatures meet at stated times, 


I believe that this great international tribunal should 
meet at stated times and be prepared to consider all 
questions that may be brought before it by the nations of 
the world. [{ Applause. ] 
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Another thing that I think is in the interest of peace 
is the neutralization of territory. I believe that the 
more we can get nations to agree between themselves 
that the independence of the smaller states shall be 
respected, the further we shall limit the area of wars 
[applause |; but the measure in which I have most faith 
is that which has been endorsed in the resolutions 
adopted here. Let me read it to you: “ Resolved, that 
the Congress records its endorsement of the resolution 
adopted by the Interparliamentary Union at its con- 
ference last July, that in éase of disputes arising between 
nations which it may not be possible to embrace within 
the terms of an arbitration convention, the disputing 
parties, before resorting to force, shall always invoke the 
services of an international commission of inquiry or the 
mediation of one or more friendly powers.” 

I believe there is in that resolution the germ of more 
progress in the direction of peace than in any arbitration 
treaty that was ever written. The trouble with our 
arbitration treaties is that they do not include the most 
important questions; and however much we may desire 
the coming of the time when all questions shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, we should not wait for that time 
If we can secure the insertion in our treaty of such an 
agreement as is here proposed, so that before there is 
war, before hostilities commence, there shall be an im- 
partial investigation of the matters in dispute before an 
international commission, I believe that in nine cases 
out of ten there will be no war. [{Applause.| 

There are two reasons that I may suggest in defense 
of this resolution: In the first place, it gives time for 
reflection, for thought, as well as time for investigation, 
and I need not tell you that man calm is an entirely 
different animal from man excited, When a man is ex- 
cited, he swaggers around and tells you what he can do; 
when he is calm, he tries to find out what he ought to do. 
W hen he is excited, the brute instinct prevails; when he 
is calm, the conscience precedes and restrains the brutal. 
So that, in the first place, investigation gives time for 
people to think, and it gives time for the cultivation of a 
public sentiment that will operate on those in whose 
hands are the destinies of nations; and as intelligence 
increases, as information is spread more rapidly, that 
time becomes more valuable, and I believe, my friends, 
that if we can secure investigations that will give time 
for the best living people to express themselves and to 
exert themselves, we shall almost eliminate war as a pos- 
sibility. [Applause.] 

More than that, investigation enables us to separate 
misunderstandings from differences. We all know that 
between nations as between individuals the greatest 
difficulties come from misunderstanding. How many 
wars can you recall where there was a distinct under- 
standing of the causes of difference before the war 
commenced ? How many wars can you recall in which 
both sides did not insist that it was a defensive war and 
that the other party was the attacking party?’ Have an 
investigation and let these investigations separate the 
misunderstandings frcm the differences, and when you 
have eliminated the misunderstandings, you can settle 
the differences without resort to arms. 

What objection can be made? I know of but one, 
well, I might suggest two. The first is, that there might 
be a reason for war that the nation would not be willing to 
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tell of; but, my friends, if there is a nation that wants 
to go to war for a reason that it is unwilling to disclose, 
there is the greater reason why the cause should be 
made known, that the contempt of the world may be 
turned upon such a nation. [ Applause. ] 

The other reason that I think of is, that a question 
may arise so important that you ought to commence 
shooting each other before you find out what you are 
shooting about. [Laughter and applause.] But, my 
friends, I am satisfied that no intelligent man _ will 
present that objection to this plan. Human life is too 
sacred a thing to commence taking before you have 
resorted to all possible means to avoid the taking of it. 
If this convention does nothing else, 1 am glad that it 
has the courage to record itself on this proposition, that 
the killing of human beings shall not be commenced by 
any nation until the world knows what crime has been 
committed that requires so high a penalty. { Applause. | 

One of the objects of this association is to cultivate 
sentiment that will advance peace, and one of the things 
I think we should try to cultivate is the idea that it is 
not necessary for a man to die on the battlefield in order 
to be a patriot. [Applause.] Whatever may have been 
the case in times past, it is not now true that a man 
must rest under suspicion of his patriotism until he has 
shouldered a gun and taken a human life, and this con- 
vention will, in my judgment, not do its duty unless it 
impresses upon the world that it is as glorious for a man 
to live for his country as it is to die for it. 

Then, too, I believe this Congress ought to present the 
thought that there is a stronger force in this world than 
violence and physical force. [Applause.] There is 
growing the conviction that love is a greater force. In 
this very city I heard a sermon a few years ago in which 
the minister, Dr. Parkhurst, drew a contrast between 
force and love. He said the hammer represented force : 
that with the hammer you could break a piece of ice in 
a thousand pieces, but that each piece would still be ice ; 
but that if you would allow a ray of sunshine to fall 
upon that block of ice, acting silently and slowly, it 
would at last melt the ice and there would be ice no 
more. [Applause.| So, my friends, while I am glad to 
have the peace movement supported from every source, 
I expect most of the progress to come from the direction 
of love, and not from the direction of violence. If you 
tell me that you can promote peace by building navies so 
large that the world will be scared into peace, I tell you 
I prefer that the world shall be loved into peace and that 
affection shall bind us together. 

In Paris we find a great tomb erected in honor of a 
great warrior. You enter the building, and if you have 
been thoughtless enough not to uncover your head, the 
guard tells you that the hat cannot be worn. You walk 
around and you see the standards there, you see the 
names of the battles that he won, and, leaning over the 
balustrade, you look down upon a great sarcophagus, 
where at last rests the body of one of the world’s 
greatest warriors. When I thought of going to France 
I went to a bookstore and secured in this city a copy of 
what Ingersoll said at the tomb of Napoleon. I thought 
it was a beautiful thing and I took it with me, and I 
thought that when I had to write a description of that 
tomb I would quote these words that I read in my 
youth and have often recalled since; but when I visited 
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the tomb something impressed me even more than the 
words of Ingersoll; for, after looking over at that sar- 
cophagus, my eyes rested upon a crucifix above and just 
beyond, where I saw one of the world’s great warriors 
sleeping at the foot of the Prince of Peace, and it 
seemed to me that, whether justified or not, the bringing 
of these two into that position gave a lesson to the world 
that, after all, Love is greater than Force, and this rais- 
ing of the crucified Christ above this past-master of 
slaughter typified the coming of the time when man will 
find his glory in doing good and his ideal in the service 
of mankind. [Applenss.) 


The Relation of Educated Women to 
the Peace Movement. 
BY PRESIDENT MARY E. WOOLLEY OF HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 
Address at the National Peace Congress, April 16, 

The impressiveness of a gathering like this Peace 
Conference must be felt by all. It is an inspiration to 
have a part in a movement which is commanding the 
attention of the civilized world, to feel the impetus 
which comes from great assemblies, from wise words 
and eloquent appeals, from the sense of a common inter- 
est which knows no limitation of race or nation. Such 
occasions are significant in the progress, not only of 
the movement represented, but of civilization itself, for 
inspiration is the great motive power of achievement. 

Yet it is equally true that such a gathering as New York 
has seen this week would fail of the highest results were 
it not followed by continued effort. It is with this 
thought in mind that I welcome the opportunity to 
speak to an audience of women, for upon you rests the 
real burden of this responsibility. The changes have 
been rung upon the “new woman.” She has been ex- 
tolled and ridiculed, explained and explained away, but 
the fact remains that she does exist, that the type of 
womanhood to-day is essentially different from that of 
any other age. The intellectual type is not new; the 
woman of force, the ruler, the politician, the warrior, 
the intriguer,— the Elizabeths, the Madame de Mainte- 
nons, the Boadiceas, the Catherine de Medicis,— have 
been known in other ages. Nor is the emotional type a 
novelty either in history or fiction. The achievement, 
the distinction of the representative womanhood of 
to-day, is that it unites the intellectual and the emo- 
tional for some larger social end than the world has ever 
before known. Her opportunity extends from neighbor- 
hood nursing to world organization in the cause of peace. 
The woman of force now is the woman of the multitude, 
the woman in industry, in the home, in society. Educa- 
tion has become so general that to be educated no longer 
places womanhood on a pedestal; it simply broadens 
horizons and opens eyes to the opportunities of life and 
the responsibilities which those opportunities bring. 
The union of the intellectual and the emotional gives to 
a woman peculiar fitness for work in uplifting humanity. 
Iler response to need is quick, her sympathy keen and 
her interest personal, and when she adds to these quali- 
ties an intelligent understanding of conditions and the 
faculty of discrimination, she becomes a power in all 
efforts for the common welfare. 

Why should the peace movement make a special 
appeal to women with their greater interest in matters 
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of common welfare, their new outlook beyond the walls 
of their own homes, and the enthusiasm which gives a 
vitality to all their work ? 

First, because of its practical character. We talk 
about the mingling of the races and of world unity, 
and we have only to step from our own doorway to see 
the possibility made a reality. Jew and Greek, Teuton 
and Slav, Hindu and Celt, mingle in the current of life 
on the streets of this city. Nv country is alien, no race 
unknown. Naturally, inevitably, there is developing a 
unity of interests, of customs, of ideas among the repre- 
sentatives of the most diverse races, and the way is open 
as never before for presenting the ideal of world unity. 

The fundamental principles of the movement enter 
into the most common experience, for they govern all 
just and pure living. How can we preach justice to the 
nations when dealing unjustly with the representatives 
of those same nations in the tenement districts of our 
own city ; or strive for world unity when busy in erect- 
ing barriers between classes? Oppression of a weaker 
nation, the crushing out of its individuality and the 
enslavement of its people, is not unlike the industrial 
oppression which, for the sake of gain, would force 
little children into the slavery of the cotton mills and 
men and women into labor which makes of life a mere 
warfare for existence. On the other hand, the attempt 
to transform a city into a place “ where men live a com- 
mon life for noble ends” is a long step toward world 
unity. 

The task is not a light one, but it can be accomplished 
if there is developed a keen sense of individual respon- 
sibility. Privilege always means responsibility, and “no - 
blesse oblige”’ belongs to the present as truly as to the 
past. It places upon the womanhood of America 
the obligation of working, in every practical way, for 
the principles for which the peace movement stands; 
for the rights of the weak, whether they be little children 
in the factory and women in the sweat-shop, or a de- 
fenseless people across the seas; for the recognition of 
the oneness of the great human family, as real among 
the classes of New York as among the nations of the 
world; for the claim of the individual as a human being, 
whether he be an Armenian in Turkey or a Chinaman or 
Negro in America; for the promotion and arbitration of 
justice instead of force and injustice, in industrial as well 
as in international relations. 

Secondly, the peace movement makes a strong appeal 
to women because of its ideal character. In our exalta- 
tion of what is practical, we sometimes overlook the 
truth that ideals are the condition of all progress, and 
that one of the greatest dangers of the present age is 
the attempt to build a state minus an ideal. It is the 
duty of education to withstand this drift in the national 
life and to maintain that the development of the material 
resources of a country comes second to the development 
of the highest nature of its citizens. In a certain sense 
every woman is an educator, although the sphere of her 
work may be more often the home ‘or society than the 
schoolroom. I[t is unnecessary to emphasize to this 
audience the value of educating the life in the principles 
on which it should be established. In social work, in 
religious training, in intellectual culture, this truth is 
recognized. If we would substitute arbitration for brute 
force, peace for war, an ideal of world unity for national 
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and racial antagonisms, the reasonable hope of perma- 
nent accomplishment of these ends lies in the education 
of the children and the youth of to-day, the men and 
the women of to-morrow. ‘Imitation enters into the 
very fastnesses of character,” and the ideals held before 
the child determine to a great extent what the man will 
be. It is because of the strength of the appeal to the 
imagination that the proposed naval and military display 
at the Jamestown Exposition is capable of accomplishing 
so great harm. If we really wish to develop the spirit 
of ‘mercy, rather than that of cruelty, to exalt reason 
rather than violence, why not depict “the enticing splen- 
dors of peace” instead of “ the enticing splendors of war ?” 

The peace movement places the emphasis upon the 
man who can think, rather than upon the one who can 
fight; it would make right stronger than might, subordi- 
nate selfish interests to the common good, allay passion, 
promote self-control, and give to individual nation and 
race the opportunity to “set the noblest free.” 

** Prognostics told 
Man’s near approach; so in man’s self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types 
Of a dim splendor ever on before 
In that eternal circle life pursues. 
For men begin to pass their nature’s bound 
(nd find new hopes and cares which fast supplant 
Their proper joys and griefs; they grow too great 
For narrow creeds of right and wrong, which fade 
Before the unmeasured thirst for good; while peace 
Rises within them ever more and more.”’ 
Roses 
The Home and the Waste of War. 
BY MRS. ELLEN M. HENROTIN. 
the National Arbitration and Peace Congress, 
April 16, 1907. 

When in the past a question of international or 
national adjustment arose it was vain to ask what 
influence pro or con woman exerted over the decision, 
for, in truth, her voice was unheard; her non-success 
as a promoter of peace among nations is the test answer 
to the oft-repeated argument against extending her civil 
and political influence “that it is woman’s indirect influ- 
ence which counts in political and civil matters.” When 
a war issue is raised the family or economic interests of 
women or children are, and have always been, completely 
ignored ; though this disregard of home interests is usu- 
ally disguised to both men and women by an appeal to 
love of country, or, to express it in the war language, 
“For home and native land.” If by chance women do 
not respond immediately to so impersonal an issue, when 
it affects such precious interests, they are cited as poor 
creatures not worthy of their great opportunities. Woman 
has in the past accepted this role of passivity, has cher- 
ished it, even made a fetich of it; she has concurred 
with man in the dictum “ Might makes right.” Thus, in 
those countries where the military form of government 
prevails, it goes without the saying that the part which 
woman, by her labor, contributes to the fund which 
makes for civilization is held in light esteem, though so 
essential in reality, and that even her “indirect influ- 
ence” is not acknowledged. 

Woman conceives of the ideal man as expressing 
towards his country physical energy and forceful high 
spirits; while man conceives of woman towards the 
same demand as expressing passive endurance. As these 
two ideals permeate society, the influence on the home is 
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so great that in political matters woman has become 
practically non-expressive. False conceptions of patriot- 
ism, which pervade all nations, have done their part 
towards rendering her voiceless, while the splendid 
trappings of war, the rewards meted out to its heroes, 
which their women share, bave dazzled the eyes and 
excited the imagination so that it is not surprising that 
women, as a group, have accepted the role of abettor 
and aider, in so far as a non-combatant possibly could do. 

During the Civil War the women on both sides, 
instead of restraining, urged on the men; in the Aus- 
trian-Prussian and Franco-Prussian wars the same 
phenomenon was observed, as it was also in the 
South African and Russian-Japanese wars; perhaps 
slightly less in the Spanish-American war. When all 
the considerations are taken into account which should 
operate to influence women in favor of peace and arbi- 
tration, the attitude towards war which she has taken in 
the past is difficult to comprehend, for death or inevi- 
table suffering comes to those she calls her own as its 
result, and even her own share is hard to bear, meaning, 
if she is the mother of a family, the uncertainty of her 
economic position, being deprived by absence or death of 
the one who should share the support and care of the 
children. The contending armies often sweep away her 
home, which involves the disintegration of its members ; 
or, as in Cuba or South Africa, as an inmate of a recon- 
centrado camp she and her little ones are exposed to pri- 
vation, disease and death. The sufferings of the women 
and children of Germany, France and the Netherlands, 
even since the Reformation, are almost beyond belief ; 
thus her acquiescence is one of the most astounding 
results of the potency of the group opinion and its 
expression. 

There are certain tendencies in present-day society 
that evince the fact that all nations are being aroused 
to a new conception of their responsibility towards 
war’s waste, and among women it is natural, as it af- 
fects the home, that they chiefly are interested, though 
men and women alike are convinced that war is now too 
costly a game for nations to play. The self-supporting 
woman is more impressed by this thought, for she meets 
the realities of life and thus becomes a judge of relative 
values ; being obliged to take her part in the competitive 
struggle for her daily bread, she learns the value of life 
and work; thus she understands economic waste. When 
the wage-earning woman marries and becomes a mother, 
she realizes the economic importance of the life of the 
husband and father,—as she knows actual conditions, 
she is increasingly unwilling to give up that life to the 
country; she desires to retain it for the benefit of 
the family. If the actual facts could be ascertained, it 
would be found that a much smaller percentage of mar- 
ried men enlisted, or offered to enlist, in the late Span- 
ish-American war than did in the Civil War — largely 
due to the fact of the present changed point of view of 
women. As opportunities to secure a competency de- 
crease from stress of population or otherwise, this ten- 
dency will increase. Perhaps one of the most convincing 
proofs of the subtle working of this influence was given 
in England when, after the South African war, the 
advisability of establishing the conscription was dis- 
cussed. It was evident at once that the English people 
would not tolerate such a measure. 
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The education of children in this country has been 
free from the influence of military training; this is 
notably true of the spirit of the public. school teachings. 
After each war there inevitably arises a hysterica, 
demand for more military training in public and private 
schools, but the practical common sense of an industrial 
democracy soon asserts itself, and the children are, in 
most instances, left to follow the ways of peace — at 
least until the boys reach the foot-ball age. 

Woman is every day learning new methods of ex- 
pressing herself — either as a member of a group or as 
an individual, One of the first efforts of her expression 
of what is to her a new-found truth is found in the 
falling birth-rate among those nations which make large 
demands on the family to maintain standing armies or 
great armaments. Among those nations, the women 
best fitted to bear and care for children refuse to bear 
sons at the call of what has become for them an absolute 
duty. The claim of the army on family life has seri- 
ously affected the birth-rate in France, where the 
women are notably intelligent and far-sighted observers 
of economic conditions. The government has offered 
prizes for large families, but the French women, with 
the Napoleonic wars of the past and the large standing 
army of to-day, will not be tempted by such a bribe. 
Were the United States to undertake frequent wars or 
“ punitive expeditions,” the same thing would take place in 
this country, for women are now resolved to have a voice 
in national discussions which so vitally touch the family 
life. It is a well-recognized fact, in all countries, that it 
is increasingly difficult to secure by enlistment men who 
are equal to the army requirements. In countries where 
there is no conscription, army men will acknowledge this 
difficulty, which undoubtedly is to be accounted for by 
the yet unrecognized, but potent, change in the home 
point of view towards army life and the soldier’s 
profession. 

This sounds in the reading very materialistic, but it is 
said “that civilization is an economic fact.” Certain 
changes which industrial democracy operates to bring 
about in the spiritual realm are startling in their expres- 
sion —it may well be that it will read new meanings 
into War and Peace. 

If war’s economic waste is great, what shall be said 
of its spiritual waste? The writer once heard the late 
General Walker say that the materialism and commer- 
cialism which prevail among men to so great an extent 
in the United States were, in his opinion, the result of 
the loss to the country, both in the North and the South, 
of the “men of the ideal” in our Civil War. Those 
who for love of home or for freedom’s sake went to the 
front were of the quality of which poets, artists, priests 
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and authors are made; perhaps the churches have felt 
their loss more than any other agency which makes for 
righteousness. It may be that the lack of business 
ideality, the difficulty ‘of making business dramatic, as 
it were, can also be accounted for by the fact of the 
excessive demand made on the lives of the men of the 
ideal, that those who were the most capable of putting 
the human side into business ventures, are gone, leaving 
the ultra-practical man of business in the ascendancy. 

The apparent supremacy of American women on the 
cultured side of life over the men may also be explained, 
as they, as a group, were not at that time subjected to 
the same spiritual waste. 

The world is always in need of the love and gracious 
influence of the daughters of men. In a civilization 
which boasts that woman’s influence is all-powerful, 
she cannot raise her voice in the councils of the nations 
to urge moderation, conciliation ; she cannot by her vote 
turn down war as “ useless argument,’ but she can em- 
phasize the blessing of peace in the home, in society, by 
expressing her firm conviction that civilization is founded 
on “Peace on earth, goodwill toward men”; and this 
message she may carry into the marts of trade, into 
the social world, into the great Congress of Nations. 
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means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

ArT. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
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member. 
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Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 
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control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
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members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
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Honorary Counsel. 
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such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
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Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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